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BROWNING’S INDUSTRIAL NIGHTMARE 


By Davin V. ErpMAN 
The New York Public Library 


The question of Browning’s relation to his age is one that calls 
for a good deal of re-examination, not only because we are learning 
to read Browning with more subtlety than we used to do (witness 
the revised explication of ‘‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’’ which 
is drawing that poem back into the anthologies) but because we are 
learning to see that a poet’s relation to his age may be an intricate 
revelation of more than one kind of meaning—both in the age and 
in the poet. 

Insofar as the Victorian age is one of compromise and con- 
formity there is indeed, as we are reminded in a recent study? lucid 
on this point, an ‘‘alien’’ spirit in the poets such as Browning 
whose vision is ‘‘individualistic,’’ ‘‘anti-social,’’ and directed to 
the fulfilling of one’s ‘‘own being, regardless of consequences.’’ 
Yet insofar as it is an age of Manchester economies and ‘‘doing as 
one likes,’’ nothing can be more individualistic, anti-social, and di- 
rected to personal fulfillment regardless of consequences than the 
very spirit of the age itself. The spirit of grasping and reaching 
displayed by Browning’s self-analysing monologuists and some- 
times expressed directly in his personal lyries exhibits numerous 
and fascinating parallels to the spirit of economic individualism 
and to the concept of ‘‘natural progress’’ entertained by the po- 
litical and biological utilitarians. 

Consider, for example, how relevant to the spirit of profitable 
enterprise is the logic of Browning’s theme of the success of fail- 


1See F. E. L. Priestley, ‘‘Blougram’s Apologetics,’’ University of Toronto 
Quarterly, xv (1946), 139-147. 

2E. D. H. Johnson, The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry (Princeton, 1952), 
pp. 94-95 et passim. 
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ure. The failure to attain makes possible continued striving, in 
which one finds moral profit, or aesthetic profit, or amorous profit. 
It is more gainful ‘‘to move, remove . . . aspire yet never attain/ 
To the object aimed at’’ than to rest content in a stagnation of en- 
terprise (‘‘Rephan’’). Spiritual capital must not lie idle; a man’s 
reach should always exceed his grasp. The ‘‘perfect’’ painter sees 
himself a moral and economic and even artistic failure because he 
does not take the spiritual risks that bring rewards to those of ‘‘sud- 
den blood.’’ And even in his grumbling he underwrites the princi- 
ples of laissez-faire. ‘‘Let each one bear his lot.’’ ‘‘In heaven, per- 
haps, new chances’’ (‘‘Andrea del Sarto’’). The rejected lover 
in ‘‘The Last Ride Together’’ extracts what profit and consolation 
he can from one more moment of riding together ‘‘onward,’’ even 
though the progress is illusory and the ride marks the bankruptcy 
of the affair, of his life of striving, and even perhaps of his hope 
that there is in heaven anything more than the chance to bear up 
beneath unsuccess. Bankruptcy perpetuated, ‘‘The instant made 
eternity,’’ so long as it keeps in motion the illusion of business be- 
ing transacted, seems better than a hoarded ‘‘ wealth that’s dearth’’ 
(‘‘Rephan’’). 

Again, is there not the spirit of diversified investment, of turn- 
ing say from mines to rails, of escaping glut in one market through 
risks in another, in some of Browning’s thoughts about success in 
art? The sculptor Jules, foreseeing ‘‘an ultimate failure’’ in ‘‘the 
very perfection he has attained to,’’ can think of only ‘‘one method 
of escape: ... he will turn painter instead of sculptor’’ and 
‘*strike out’’ a new ‘‘school’’; and so too a poet or musician, hav- 
ing exhausted the possibilities of his ‘‘Ideal’’ in one medium, may 
transfer his aesthetic resources to ‘‘some other channel’’ and so 
escape the foreseeable end of progress along ‘‘conventional roads.’’ 
(I quote the Monsignor in Pippa Passes.) How characteristic of 
the age in one of its moods, this assumption that modern Progress 
is very near its goal; one thinks of John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘first ‘con- 
viction of sin’ ’’ when it struck him that attainment of all the re- 
forms he took joy in pursuing would rob him of a raison d’étre. 

We must, in short, be willing to recognize a certain reflection of 
the eclecticism of free trade in Browning’s eclectic gathering of 
dramatis personae (without the full social embodiment of drama 
itself), and a certain reflection of the spirit of Manchester eco- 
nomies and Devil-take-the-hindmost in Browning’s individualism and 
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in what Professor Johnson (p. 94) calls the ‘‘anti-social implica- 
tions’’ of his ‘‘so-called philosophy of imperfection.’’ Yet we must 
also face the curious fact that Browning chose not to treat directly 
the economic realities of the industrial age, just as he did not ac- 
quaint himself carefully with its scientific theories. He wrote no 
essays on the Condition of England Question, no soliloquies at 
Locksley Hall, no Song of the Shirt. Nor did he, having early in 
life worked out an idealistic theory of evolution, ever deal directly 
with the struggle for survival.* 

I have heard it argued that Browning lived in such remoteness 
from Birmingham and Manchester that he knew nothing of factory 
conditions or industrial slums; that in London he circulated only 
in high society (but that was only late in his life) and in Italy ig- 
nored the newspapers. The latter impression derives perhaps from 
Mrs. Browning’s complaint: ‘‘As for Venice, you can’t get even 
a ‘Times,’ much less an ‘Athenaeum!’ ’’ The Brownings’ solution 
was not to live forgetful of the news, however, but to sit in the 
great piazza ‘‘every evening at half-past eight . . . taking excel- 
lent coffee and reading the French papers.’’* As for London during 
the Hungry Forties, conversation about the Poor Law and Factory 
Commission reports was universal. Nor must we overlook the long 
intimacy of Browning and Carlyle. It seems less probable that 
Browning did not hear of the state of the Two Nations than that he 
positively chose to avoid it. Even Elizabeth Barrett, though she did 
write ‘‘The Cry of the Children’’ (two years before she met Robert 
Browning), felt called upon to apologize to friends for penning 
such verse, ‘‘It wants melody,’’ she feared, not simply because ‘‘the 
versification is eccentric to the ear,’’ but because ‘‘the subject (the 
factory miseries) is scarcely an agreeable one to the fancy’’ (Sept. 
8, 1843). In Browning’s one direct mention of heavy industry— 
mining, smelting, and forging—he locates it far beyond cornfields 
and vineyards in ‘‘one vast red drear burnt-up plain’’ on ‘‘the 
other side’’ of ‘‘the mountain’’ (‘‘The Flight of the Duchess,’’ 
1845. ) 


3 The race and individuals struggle upward but not competitively; the real 
Paracelsus held a Darwinian view, that every being originates at the expense 
of and through destruction of another, but this does not get into Browning’s 
Paracelsus. See Lionel Stevenson, Darwin Among the Poets (Chicago, 1932), 
pp. 127, 146, 181. 

4E. B. B., Venice, June 4 [1850]; my italics, This and other letters cited 
below are available in various editions. 
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That Browning’s avoidance of the bleak aspects of the industrial 
age was more than an accident of omission is suggested by the fact 
that he did write two major poems skirting the disagreeable sub- 
ject closely and curiously. One of these is Pippa Passes (1841), a 
play with, God save the mark, a proletarian heroine. The other is 
‘*Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came’’ (1852), a Paris night- 
mare which blends the twilight of the battle field of Roncevaux 
with, as I hope to show, industrial images drawn in part from Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s poem of the factory miseries. 

Pippa is, inescapably, a factory girl. The textile mill in which 
she works is located in sunny Italy, but if we listen closely we 
will hear her refer to the work of ‘‘ wearisome silk-winding, coil on 
coil’’ as her ‘‘sorrow,’’ and if we look closely we will see that she is 
‘*ragged’’ and barefoot. Since she knows that God’s in his heaven, 
however, her labors in the mill three hundred and sixty-four days 
a year weigh on her no more heavily than does our mortality upon 
.Shelley’s blithe skylark. Her function indeed is much like that of 
Shelley’s ‘‘hidden’’ bird or poet, to arouse the world (or, in her 
case, its fortunate ones) to sympathize with hopes and fears not 
heeded: to awaken adulterers to shame and suicide, the patriot 
to tyrannicide (sic), the perfection-threatened artist to a new sense 
of artistic (and matrimonial) values, and the venal churchman to 
a more Christian honesty (or perhaps the honest churchman to a 
more active Christianity). We are likely to miss the change in 
Pippa’s own fortunes which accrues from her happy acceptance of 
the lot of a spinning girl. The man slain by the adulterers was one 
of her employers, and while this is too bad, we see rather her simplici- 
ty than his benevolence in her notion that he was about to raise her 
wages by enough to enable her to ‘‘buy shoes.’’ The sight of Pippa 
gives her other employer a slight but significant twinge of con- 
science: ‘‘Did you ever see our silk-mills—their inside?’’ And the 
fillip of poetic justice accomplished by Pippa’s song is the abrupt 
elimination of all her factory’s owners, for Ottima and Sebald 
choose not to stay alive to enjoy the ‘‘ten silk-mills’’ that ‘‘now be- 
long’’ to them. Finally, the little ‘‘silk-winding girl’’ is shortly to 
be restored to her ownership of valuable ‘‘estates’’ as heiress of the 
oldest family in Messina, By the magic power of song, the condi- 
tions of factory-owner and factory-worker vanish, and neither will 
ever again see the inside of a silk-mill. 

In the years immediately following the publication of this sun- 
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ny vision, however, in the England of industrial crisis and Chart- 
ism, the conditions inside factories employing children were ex- 
tensively investigated and publicized by Parliamentary commis- 
sions. In 1843 Elizabeth Barrett, her attention forcibly called to 
the ‘‘factory miseries’’ by her friend Horne’s ‘‘report of his Com- 
mission,’’ wrote ‘‘ The Cry of the Children,’’ asking a more directly 
pointed question than Ottima’s. ‘‘Do ye hear the children weeping, 
O my brothers[ ?]”’ 

Pippa and ‘‘The Cry,’’ in their contrasting romanticism and re- 
alism, are comparable to Blake’s contrasting versions of the con- 
dition of London charity children and chimney sweeps in his Songs 
of Innocence and Experience. ‘‘The Cry’’ constitutes an almost 
point-by-point refutation of Browning’s picture. The morning is 
never dew-pearled for the factory children, who weep and seek 
‘*Death in life.’’ Pippa spends her holiday singing, laughing, pick- 
ing ‘‘heart’s-ease’’ and taking a long hillside walk. Why do not 
the children go out ‘‘from the mine and from the city’’ to sing and 
laugh and pluck cowslips in open meadows? They are always too 
weary and too inured to the dark. Pippa and the children both re- 
quire direct sunlight from God to sustain their souls, but whereas 
the author of Pippa lets us believe that from one day of God’s sun- 
light a spinning girl can ‘‘borrow sufficient strength’’ for a year’s 
‘‘sorrow’’ in an existence admittedly ‘‘all earth else,’’ the author 
of ‘‘The Cry’’ points out that a daily sunless existence means that 
the children’s souls are constantly in darkness. ‘‘For, all day, we 
drag our burden tiring / Through the coal-dark, underground / 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron / In the factories, round 
and round.’’ They have no strength left to run in meadows when 
they do escape. Deafened by the ‘‘rushing of the iron wheels,’’ they 
are ‘‘slaves, without the liberty in Christdom’’; their ‘‘blood 
splashes upward’’ on the ‘‘gold-heaper’’; their sobbing is a curse 
upon the cruel nation which stands, ‘‘to move the world, on a child’s 
heart,’’ the cruel merchant nation which stifles the children’s ery 
with ‘‘a mailéd heel.’’ 

In January 1845 Robert Browning introduced himself to Eliza- 
beth Barrett by declaring his love for ‘‘this great living poetry’’ of 
her 1844 volume, ‘‘not a flower of which but took root and grew’’ 
and became a part of him, with its ‘‘exquisite pathos and true new 
brave thought.’’ He did not single out particular poems, but a year 
later he spoke of ‘‘that noble, pathetic ‘lay’’’ (‘‘The Cry of the 
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Children’’) and its power to ‘‘do . . . good,’’ and he was having 
dreams in which he stood by helpless while witnessing the ‘‘inflic- 
tion of tyranny on . . . unresisting man or beast.’’> Several years 
later her central images, the iron wheels, the striding warrior, the 
cries of children, reappear in the black vision of ‘‘Childe Roland,”’ 
a vision which suddenly descended upon Browning in Paris (Jan- 
uary 2, 1852) ‘‘as a kind of dream,’’ perhaps set in motion by the 
strangeness of the city’s roar, as Professor DeVane suggests, after 
the familiar quiet of Florence. ‘‘I had to write it,’’ Browning said, 
‘‘then and there, and I finished it the same day, I believe. But it 
was simply that I had to do it. I did not know then what I meant 
beyond that, and I am sure I don’t know now.’”* These pathetic im- 
ages indicate, I believe, a neglected social dimension in the symbo- 
lism. 

Since the subsidence of the Browning Societies there has been a 
tacit agreement among critics not to allegorize the poem—though it 
‘may ‘‘be read on several levels of meaning’’’—but to look about in 
Browning’s previous experience for the various unapprehended in- 
gredients of this compelling vision: Lear, Keats, folklore, books on 
landscape painting—and Browning’s striving with obstacles in his 
wooing of Ba and the muse.* I have no quarrel here except with the 
assumption that Browning’s experience and awareness were limited 
to booklore and the hazards of essentially private and personal 
quests. I wish not simply to add ‘‘The Cry of the Children’’ to the 
list of his sources but to call attention to the overlooked social and 
political components of the motifs of this wasteland poem and to 
press the necessary assumption that Browning’s mind was some- 
how haunted by the cries of competitive struggle, the publicized 
wretchedness of workers in mines and mills, and even the spectre 
of anarchy around the next foothill, although these things did not 
absorb his attention as they did Carlyle’s or run through his poetry 


5 March 4 and January 19, 1846. 

¢ William Clyde DeVane, 4 Browning Handbook (1935), p. 204. 

7 George Arms, ‘‘ ‘Childe Roland’ and ‘Sir Galahad,’ ’’ College English, vi 
(1945), 258-262. 

8 Charles Graham Cotter, ‘‘An Interpretation of the Chief Symbolic Pat- 
terns in the Poetry of Robert Browning, 1833-1870,’’ unpublished dissertation, 
University of Toronto, 1952 (printed abstract available, School of Graduate 
Studies), demonstrates that ‘‘the basic configuration of symbols’’ in ‘‘ Childe 
Roland’? is anticipated in the symbolism of early love letters—the symbolism 
that is, of a terrifying landscape to be penetrated, despite menaces, to a central 
tower—but limits discussion to the desire of Browning to succeed in love and 


poetry. 
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as they did, tinged with the Malthusian side of evolution theory, 
through the poetry of Tennyson. 

As for the city’s roar of Paris after the quiet of Florence, let us 
consider more closely this matrix of the poem’s sudden birth. Ac- 
tually the Brownings had not just come from Florence but had 
come to Paris in October after a brief London visit, bringing with 
them Thomas Carlyle, whom Mrs, Browning (Oct. 22, 1851) found 
‘‘most interesting’’ because his ‘‘bitterness’’ was ‘‘only melancholy, 
and his scorn, sensibility.’’ He was the last person in the world not 
to comment on the commercial crisis in England and the industrial 
and political stagnation in France. We might safely allow Carlyle 
some credit for the aura of melancholy sensibility surrounding the 
rusted industrial equipment in ‘‘Childe Roland.’’ But what was 
happening in the city of Paris in the closing months of 1851? Some- 
thing perhaps as obscure to the comprehension of any witness as 
the climax of Childe Roland’s adventure appears to be to the Childe 
himself, or his creator, who ‘‘dauntless’’ set his horn to his lips and 
blew—because he ‘‘had to do it’’ but ‘‘did not know what it meant 
beyond that.’’ One month before Browning (as Roland) felt ‘‘a 
trap’’ shut on him as the hills closed in to ‘‘stab and end the crea- 
ture—to the heft!’’ there had occurred the coup d’état of Louis 
Napoleon of December 2, which administered the coup de grace to 
the French Republic which had been staggering from barricade to 
barricade, from one confused struggle and flight to another, ever 
since the revolution of 1848. To simplify, the roar of the Paris 
streets in the months of the Brownings’ visit in 1851-1852 was what 
sounded like the long withdrawing roar of the tide of faith and 
hope to another Englishman meditating sadly at Dover.°® 

History has seldom supplied a series of actions and reactions, re- 
versals, betrayals, dubious battles, and anticlimactic murders better 
ealeulated to give nightmares to anyone dedicated to a belief in 
human progress, as Browning certainly felt himself to be. Reading 
the French papers in Italy—or any papers anywhere or conversing 
with anyone in Europe—he must have followed the events of 1848- 
1851 with growing apprehension, at least from the time of Napole- 


®Clough had written in 1848-1849 of the ‘‘tide of democracy’’ as rising 
despite uncertain appearances (The Bothie and ‘‘Say Not the Struggle’’). 
His friend Arnold, less confident (see sonnets ‘‘To a Republican Friend’’), 
had by 1850-1851, which now seems the approximate date of a first draft of part 
of ‘‘Dover Beach,’’ obtained evidence from all Europe and from many fields 
besides the political from which to generalize an ‘‘eternal note of sadness.’’ 
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on’s betrayal of Mazzini’s Roman republic. In Paris during the last 
months of parliamentary opposition to the encroaching absolutism 
of the factitious Napoleon, Browning, with Mazzini’s letter of in- 
troduction to George Sand in his desk, must have had his reservoir 
of dark thoughts almost daily supplied with matter for surprise at 
the pretensions of the mock Napoleon, before his coup; after it 
for consternation at the shameless and thorough rout of the parlia- 
mentarians, ‘‘hauled out of their beds in the darkness of night, 
put in prison-vans, thrown into dungeons or sent into exile; their 
temple . . . razed to the ground, their mouths. . . sealed, their 
pens broken, their law torn to pieces in the name of religion, of 
property, of family, of order’’ while ‘‘the hero Crapulinsky in- 
stalls himself in the Tuileries as the ‘saviour of society’ ’’ (to draw 
upon Marx’s colorful summary).’° The absurd side, at least, of the 
buiivon Napoleon’s ascendency drew comment from Carlyle during 
his visit, when young Robert’s ‘‘prattle . . . led him on one oc- 
casion to say: ‘Why, sir, you have as many aspirations as Napo- 
leon!’ ’’ 

Mrs. Betty Miller presents evidence that the Brownings’ do- 
mestic accord was seriously shaken by their sharply different re- 
sponses to Napoleon’s coup.’? Elizabeth in Italy had been inclined 
to rejoice that ‘‘the whole edifice of political falsehood is crumbling 
on all sides’’ and she had no eye for the falsehood of what was tak- 
ing its place. In Paris she encouraged young Robert’s ‘‘enthusiasm”’ 
at the pomp of Napoleon’s triumphal march of December 2, when 
the Brownings stood at a second-floor window watching the ‘‘grand 
spectacle.’’ Distasteful to Browning was his wife’s exaltation, her 
‘« ‘immoral sympathy with power,’ accepting even the censorship of 
the press and the deportations to Cayenne as a ‘necessity of the dic- 
tatorship.’’’ On December 4, ‘‘the ‘terrible Thursday’ . . . when 
the cannons of Louis Napoleon mowed down, in the streets of Paris, 
the last semblance of Republican opposition,’’ Elizabeth stayed up 
in her dressing-gown while Robert ended his essay on Shelley ‘‘re- 





10 The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, end of ch. 1. 

11 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Browning (1897), 1, 250-251. 
Napoleon’s ambition, and the boy’s, impressed the poet. Thirteen years later, 
wondering about a Parisian suicide, his first guess was: ‘‘How did it happen, 
my poor boy? / You wanted to be Buonaparte / And have the Tuileries for 
toy, / And could not, so it broke your heart?’’ (‘‘ Apparent Failure.’’) 

12 Robert Browning: A Portrait (London, 1952), pp. 141, 164-167. 
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membering all the while on which side of the barricades Shelley 
himself would have been found.”’ 

Poets, as well as proletarians, had entered with new prominence 
into this revolution of 1848-1851; both had suffered extreme rout. 
Victor Hugo, who had at first been impressed by Bonaparte, tried 
in December to summon workers to the barricades to save the Re- 
public, then fled to Belgium; George Sand, whom the Brownings 
were soon to look up, would be gloomy about the coup, though she 
had for some time ceased to ‘‘believe in the existence of a republic 
which begins by massacring its proletarians’’; Vigny had some time 
since retired ; Lamartine was ‘‘ politically discredited.’’* The author 
of Sordello had already estimated that Rome could not be built in 
a day; but he was shocked to see France so precipitately ruined. 
The easiest explanation was ‘‘Gold, of course.’’ ‘‘ Every place in 
the army and in the government machine becomes a means for 
purchase.’’ Bonaparte ‘‘would like to steal the whole of France 
in order to be able . . . to buy France anew with French money 

...’ The last two quotations are from the conclusion of The 
Eighteenth Brumaire. The first is from ‘‘Love Among the Ruins,’’ 
a poem Browning wrote on the day after writing ‘‘Childe Roland.’’ 
Here he imagines a city-nation so completely ruined that it has 
become a sheep-pasture, its multitudes sent to war by gold (as the 
new Napoleon’s armies were sent to Rome?) and then betrayed by 
it: 

Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 
Struck them tame; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 
The only trace of ‘‘the monarch and his minions’’ is a ‘‘single lit- 
tle turret that remains / On the plains.’”’ 

The same turret—for we are assured it is ‘‘ without a counterpart 
/ In the whole world’’—had appeared the day before in ‘‘Childe 
Roland,’’ ‘‘the round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart.’’ Here, 
in ‘‘Love Among the Ruins,’’ it is treated lightly, for the function 
of this poem is to make light of all the ruined city and its prince 
and multitudes weighed against embracing lovers. The love motif 
here is a variant of that in ‘‘Dover Beach.’’ The whole poem, and 
‘‘Dover Beach,’’ may be considered variants of the liberal response 
to 1851. The association of the turret with the prince of a capital 


13Emery Neff, A Revolution in European Poetry (1940), p. 155f. 
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destroyed in ‘‘folly, noise and sin’’ may be taken as a clue to its as- 
sociation in ‘‘Childe Roland’’ with, mutatis mutandis, ‘‘the fool.’’ 
Mrs. Miller asks why Robert Browning, though not ready like 
his wife to ‘‘salve a tyrant o’er,’’ sat mute as far as public utter- 
ance was concerned—though he did, it appears, profess in the fam- 
ily his hatred of ‘‘all Buonapartes, past, present, or to come,’’ 
with almost insurrectionary vigor; whereupon Elizabeth writing 
to a friend, while Robert in the next room composed ‘‘Childe Ro- 
land,’’ confessed that ‘‘Robert and I are not as one as we are ac- 
customed to be’’ and ‘‘have had some domestic émeutes because he 
hates some imperial names’’ (pp. 165, 168). Mrs. Miller suggests 
that the poet had long since resigned ‘‘a certain essential dignity’’ 
to his wife, who could belittle his opinions as those of a misguided 
schoolboy, and that ‘‘Childe Roland’’ depicts ‘‘the corruption and 
sterility that must claim one who has failed, like many another 
‘poor traitor’ before him, to deliver to mankind the full burden of 
the message with which he has been entrusted.’’ Manifestly the 
**Childe’’ and ‘‘Love Among the Ruins’’ do not deliver in any di- 
rect way the full burden of hatred of ‘‘some imperial names,’’ but 
they may deliver it in their own fashion. There are, indeed, three 
poems, said to have been written on January 1, 2, and 3 in the full 
tide of Browning’s New Year’s resolution to draft a poem a day," 
which shed light on the iron linkage between the civil émeutes and 
the domestic ones, and which may be taken as constituting, together 
with the resolution itself, the poet’s effort to express and some- 
how overcome strong feelings of outrage if not muffled hatred. 
The first, ‘‘ Women and Roses,’’ is a proper Janus poem for New 
Year’s Day, expressing the author’s baffled desire to escape out of 
time (or history) into passion. In vain he attempts to choose among 
the roses (and women) of the past, present, and future; or, more 
accurately, in vain wishes to ‘‘die’’ in some antique passion, or 
‘prison all [his] soul’’ in present copulation, or fly to a new cycle 
in the future beginning with a new Eve. Alas! he cannot lose him- 
self in any one kind of aromatic pain because he cannot disentangle 
past, present, and future; all circle ‘‘to one eadence’’—the cadence, 


14 Johnstone Parr, ‘‘The Date of Composition of Browning’s ‘Love Among 
the Ruins,’ ’’ PQ, xxxm (1953), 443-446, questions the accepted date of the 
third poem and, by implication, of the others—but on very slight grounds. His 
evidence in another article, ‘‘The Site and Ancient City of Browning’s Love 
Among the Ruins,’?’ PMLA, txvit (1953), 128-137, rather supports the accept- 
ed date. 
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we may say, of the domestic conflicts over ‘‘all Buonapartes, past, 
present, or to come.”’ 

In the second day’s poem the author in heroic armor as Childe 
Roland has the power of will to adventure directly, over whatever 
dead bodies, into the dark center of the brutality and folly of history 
and to face its blind turret and sheet of flame and put the trump 
of utterance to his lips ‘‘dauntless.’’ Having done so, on the third 
day he can enjoy ‘‘Love Among the Ruins.’’ History recedes into 
a harmless landscape background; he can waive ‘‘whole centuries 
of folly, noise, and sin! / Shut them in, / With their triumphs 
and their glories and [to dismiss in one phrase all the spite and 
savage trample and dark menace that rise up in ‘‘Childe Roland’’} 
the rest!’’ Now the roses and women stop whirling; he can rush 
to the woman of the future; she ‘‘will speak not,’’ for they will 
‘‘extinguish sight and speech / Each on each.’’** Evidently the 
mysterious present of these three poems lies in the central one, 
‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’’ 

On the simplest level, ‘‘Childe Roland’’ is the narrative soliloquy 
of a weary warrior on a vaguely explained and perhaps vaguely 
comprehended Quest traversing a waste land, the vegetation and 
contours of which menace and puzzle him. He is confident of fail- 
ure yet worries about whether he will even prove ‘‘fit’’ for that— 
an ironic twist to the usual theme of fruitless striving. Just as he 
finds himself at the end of ‘‘Progress this way,’’ he sees that he 
has been walking into a ‘‘trap’’ which its simultaneously his goal 
and his end, the Dark Tower, elaborately symbolic of blind vio- 
lence and brute force. He had been searching for the Tower, and 
he recognizes its blind squat turret as appropriate to ‘‘the fool.’’ 
We gather that the aim of ‘‘The Band”’ engaged in this quest (all 
now ‘‘lost’’ leaders but Roland) has been to find and confront the 


15 The central scences of the two poems are staged in the same amphitheater. 
As Childe, the hero stands ‘‘at bay’’ before the dark turret with a noise ring- 
ing in his ears of the names of his former peers who stand ‘‘ranged along 
the hill-sides’’ as ‘‘a living frame’’ for the picture he makes as gladiator. 
As lover, the hero first imagines himself among charioteers looking up at the 
turret for the king’s nod and racing in a ‘‘ burning ring’’ around the sublime 
tower while ‘‘the monarch and his minions and his dames / Viewed the 
games’’; then he shuts all historical characters out of the tower, whether 
viewed lightly as monarch and minions or darkly as fool and traitors, and 
puts in their place ‘‘a girl with eager eyes ... in the turret.’’ 

He gives the girl youth and ‘‘yellow hair’’ to enhance the unreality of his 
wish, perhaps, as well as to assert his domestic rebellion. The hair out-shines 
the ‘‘gold, of course.’’ 
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fool, but that this aim is fully recognized only too late, when the 
fool is unassailable and all the crusaders have been disgraced or 
have turned traitor.‘® Our hero has at least the satisfaction of hav- 
ing walked on into the ambush: a shipman has a similar satisfaction 
(we are told) when he finds the ‘‘unseen shelf’’ by striking on it 
with the blow that wrecks his ship. Perhaps our visitor from Italy 
had at some moment the sensation, ‘‘So this is Paris!’’ 

Childe Roland is undaunted by the ‘‘sheet of flame’’ that reveals 
all. Yet the slug-horn at his lips will summon no companions. The 
flame which shows them all ranged to watch his death, the tocsin 
which sounds his and their funeral, the stony blindness of the tur- 
ret and the fool’s heart—constitute a situation of finality from 
which there is no escape but the Last Judgment (a note struck 
earlier in the poem, giving a quasi-apocalyptic connotation to the 
climax). The historical or legendary Roland died, we know, but 
of course heroically. Browning in later years is reported to have 
.accepted as a text for his meaning, ‘‘He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.’’ Is the Childe, then, triumphant? 

Within the love poem, and in his attitude toward the quest poem, 
the poet manages to shrug off the dark implications, to dissociate 
himself from the baffling aberrations of a nation destroying itself. 
For Browning, like his projected Childe recently arrived from 
‘‘world-wide wandering,’’ does not stand forth to draw sword— 
against whom, after all?—but only to utter his momentary vision 
of betrayal. Nevertheless he arranges his uncomprehended vision 
in the form of an unsolved riddle, whose burning question is: How 
did things come to such a pass? Perhaps ‘‘uncomprehended’’ is 
unfair; we cannot know, but it may be that while he was taking 
his hard long look at the desolate landscape Browning recognized 
a good deal of what he saw there. The evil Tower and the ambush of 
‘*hills, like giants at a hunting,’’ spring up suddenly from the 
parched ‘‘dearth’’ of a waste land. Retrospectively the search 
through the waste for paths leading to the Dark Tower of abrupt 
menace amounts to a search for explanations. And as the Childe 
explores the ruined land he finds it strewn with symbolic stage 
properties and asks questions partially drawing out the implica- 
tions of competitive struggle, factory miseries, and civil strife 
ruining a world. Browning, at least as the reader of his own poem, 





16 So end the two whose careers are specified; some perhaps have been only 
overcome. 
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was unwilling and probably unable to draw them out fully. Con- 
temporary readers did so chiefly in terms of ‘‘the struggle and 
aspiration of the soul.’’ Since Browning did not apply labels like 
Tennyson’s ‘‘jingling of the guinea’’ or ‘‘only the ledger lives’’ 
(while the poem which did name ‘‘gold’’ was published on a far 
distant page) they failed to see, or else they just took in stride, 
how large a component of his nightmare was industrial competition. 
If any modern readers have seen, they have not said so in print, so 
far as I can discover. 

Tennyson ascribed the evils of cut-throat commerce and war to 
the viciousness of ‘‘Nature red in tooth and claw.’’ Browning, 
while making no explicit ascription in ‘‘Childe Roland,’’ describes 
a viciousness in ‘‘Nature’’ in relation to ‘‘Progress’’ in highly 
suggestive terms. The Childe, committed like Tennyson’s Tithonus 
to the natural progress (‘‘I might go on; nought else remained to 
do’’), marched into a ‘‘grey plain’’ where ‘‘nature’’ was so ‘‘ig- 
noble’’ that ‘‘nothing throve.’’ Not only were there no flowers, but 
even weeds struggled viciously against one another, ragged stalk 
against stalk (‘‘bent’’) : 

If there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 


Above its mates, the head was chopped; the bents 
Were jealous else. 


Perhaps all were victims of an oppressive giant: 


What made those holes and rents 
In the dock’s harsh swart leaves, bruised as to baulk 
All hope of greenness? ’tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 
In ‘‘The Cry of the Children’’ the young flowers blowing in the 
meadows are contrasted to the children dying in the dark, to whom 
‘“cowslips of the meadows’’ can only be imagined in terms of ‘‘our 
weeds anear the mine.’’ In both dark visions only weeds exist, 
symbolic (in Miss Barrett’s poem explicitly) of the imprisoned 
slaves of a cruel economic system.?” 
Even the fittest, though surviving the jealous competition of 





17 Do her weeds as well as his go back to those in Paracelsus (1835) sym- 
bolic of evolutionary striving: ‘‘Like plants in mines which never saw the 
sun, But dream of him . . . And do their best to climb and get to him’’? If 
so, tyranny and competitive struggle have now intervened. 

Miss Barrett’s empathy with the shut-in factory children is striking. Com- 
pare: ‘‘I am a weed fit for the ground and darkness,’’ her protest in the 
spring of 1845 when Browning was asking to be allowed to visit her for the 
first time. Orr, 1, 202. 
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bent with bent, is baulked as if by a brute. The suggestion that 
painful or ugly natural phenomena are the result of the actions of 
an irresponsible brute or fool contains the rudiments of a scapegoat 
formation anticipatory of what has been called social Darwinism. 
Further on in the poem the progressive desolation of a forest, 
first into marsh and then into ‘‘mere earth desperate and done 
with,’’ is likened to a fool’s playing: ‘‘So a fool finds mirth, makes 
a thing and then mars it, till his mood changes and off he goes!”’ 
This comparative ‘‘fool’’ prepares us for the fool of the turret, but 
the focus here is upon the eclectic and irresponsible exploitation 
of natural resources: excellent type and example of doing as one 
likes. What Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein’s monster did with flow- 
ers and children is apropos. And of course throughout Browning’s 
waste land another dimension of suggestion is that of the menace of 
jealous ‘‘leveling’’ by the ‘‘ragged.’’ The association of these two 
political images, the ragged leveler and the foolish tyrant, is found 
again in the late retrospective Paris poem, ‘‘ Apparent Failure,’’ 
where Browning considers it ironic that ‘‘a socialist, a leveller!’’ 
should take his own life in despair under the Empire, since blood- 
shed under Napoleon ought to be just as satisfactory as bloodshed 
under a republic.** In ‘‘Childe Roland’’ the political and the 
economic or Darwinian horrors blend. 

The slavery of the creatures of ‘‘Nature’’ is explicit. The pre- 
dicament of the land and its ‘‘prisoners’’ is ‘‘strange’’ or hard to 
understand, but whether one sees it or not, says Nature, nothing 
ean be done to stop the laws of poverty and ugliness (‘‘grimace’’) ; 
progress is at an end and the land is bankrupt: 


- penury, inertness and grimace 
In some strange sort, were the land’s portion. ‘‘ See 
Or shut your eyes, > said Nature peevishly, 
“ss nothing skills: I cannot help my case: 
’Tis the Last Judgment’s fire must cure this place, 
Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free.’’ 


The laissez-faire social attitude, ‘‘Let each one bear his lot,’’ is 
here put into the mouth of Nature: ‘‘I cannot help my ecase.’’ No 
help short of an apocalypse can renovate this world and free the 


18 The sarcasm of ‘‘Apparent Failure,’’ written in 1864 about a Paris 
visit of 1857, does not imply approval of Napoleon III (who was not de- 
posed for another six years) for it ends with the hope that ‘‘a sun will pierce 
/ The thickest cloud’’ and that the First shall be Last. Half the irony is 
that the socialist should have supposed the Empire permanent. The year after 
Napoleon’s downfall Browning supplied his ironic apology in Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society, 1871. 
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imprisoned ‘‘clods.’’ In the general tonal context this revolution- 
ary prospect is not a hopeful but a desperate one: the ‘‘fire’’ that 
ends this state of affairs will end the world.’® 

Nature’s inescapable or inevitable cruelty is again expressed in 
the image of a fiendish and ‘‘spiteful’’ black river that ‘‘frothed 
by,’’ injuring the alders and willows on its banks: 


The river which had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit 
by the ‘‘suicidal’’ despair of its victims. 

We come to a more direct impression of the savage treatment 
of man by man in Childe Roland’s description of the traces of a 
bloody human struggle in the waste land. Here we have a confla- 
tion, as it were, of all the dubious battles of history, including 
Roncevaux and the civil strife in Paris, with the factory miseries. 
As Roland crossed the spiteful river he thought he stepped on a 
dead man, and when he speared what he took for a water rat, it 
gave ‘‘a baby’s shriek.’’ In it we hear the ‘‘sob’’ or ‘‘ery’’ of the 
child in the factory which ‘‘curses’’ the ‘‘mailéd heel’’ treading 
on child-workers in its merchant adventures. Is this river the mill 
stream? On its opposite bank Roland sees a ‘‘horrid mews’’: 

Who were the strugglers, what war did they wage, 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 
Soil to a plash? Toads in a poison’d tank, 


Or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage— 
The fight must so have seemed in that fell cirque. 


Then he asks a most significant question : 
What penned them there, with all the plain to choose? 


(‘‘there’’ implying ‘‘in the mill’’?) and he comes shortly upon some 
devilish machinery. The question has a root like Elizabeth Bar- 
rett’s question why the children are not playing in the meadows. 


19 A comparison with the laissez-faire principles of Tennyson’s ‘‘Nature’’ 
is instructive. An apparently incidental statement by the hero of Maud (1855) 
to the effect that his domestic servants are ‘‘ever ready to slander and steal’’ 
leads him into a long though avowedly futile tirade against Nature. The pas- 
sage, designed to account not merely for the ‘‘natural’’ viciousness of serv- 
ants but for the inevitability of war and all the dog-eat-dog qualities of the 
‘¢world,’’ takes on the significance of a rationalization to escape prophetic 
responsibility for the ‘‘social ills’’ of that world. Nature is ‘‘one with rapine’’ 
and is responsible for the whole system; the ‘‘drift of the Maker is dark’’ 
and the individual lets ‘‘the world have its way.’’ Presumably Tennyson him- 
self does not wholly approve; yet in the action of the poem, the heroic alterna- 
tive is only a variant fatalism: Maud’s lover goes to war to participate in 
the blind charges of light and heavy brigades, whose duty, we remember, is 
not to reason upon the drift of the Maker. 
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The answer lies in the machinery (it is odd that nobody has noticed 
this), an ‘‘engine’’ with ‘‘rusty teeth of steel.’’ Miss Barrett’s 
children answer that they must ‘‘drive the wheels of iron”’ till their 
‘‘hearts turn... heads... burn’’ and so forth. One did not 
need to read her poem to know that economie pressures drove fam- 
ilies from ‘‘all the plain’’ to live penned in the filthy and 
‘*poison’d’’ slums of industrial towns. Free labor ‘‘with all the 
plain to choose’’ had become a mockery; ‘‘something’’ forced 
men to lose their health over the ‘‘engine’’ and ‘‘teeth of steel.’’ 
And for tending the thread-spinning wheels, the small hands and 
agile bodies of children were most in demand—and most expendable. 
We are finally looking at the inside of Pippa’s silk-mill. ‘‘ What 
bad use was that engine for,’’ asks Roland, ‘‘that wheel, / Or 
brake, not wheel—that harrow fit to reel / Men’s bodies out like 
silk?’’ 

Attempting an answer and unable to imagine the competition of 
free labor, he guesses ‘‘galley-slaves’’ pitted against each other 
by ‘‘the Turk’’ (compare Miss Barrett’s children, ‘‘slaves, with- 
out the liberty in Christdom’’), Living of course in some pre- 
industrial era, the Childe must think in pre-industrial terms. They 
equate easily with those of a post-industrial era. In ‘‘The Cry”’ 
the children wish the wheels would ‘‘Stop! be silent.’’ In Childe 
Roland’s adventure the whole business is over and the ‘‘strugglers’’ 
are gone (as are the gold-seeking millions and their prince in ‘‘ Love 
Among the Ruins’’—again the economic and political merge) and 
the machinery is as rusted as that in Butler’s Erewhon. But the 
terror of this vision is that Nothing replaces it! Nothing, at least, 
but the society of two speechless lovers among the ruins who take no 
thought for the morrow—neither do they spin. 

One begins to see the need for ‘‘optimism’’ about the success of 
failure. ‘‘See or shut your eyes, it nothing skills’’; but one ean 
at least set the slug-horn to one’s lips and blow. Even with failure 
evident, Roland moves forward as long as he can move; his heart 
rejoices, ‘‘finding failure in its scope.’’ The ‘‘doubt’’ whether 
he will be found ‘‘fit’’ ‘‘just to fail’’ is resolved; the quest ends 
with a ‘‘noise . . . everywhere’’ knelling the ‘‘woe of years’’ and 
one final ‘‘sheet of flame’’ permitting ‘‘all the lost adventurers 
my peers’’ ‘‘To view the last of me.’’ And he sees no new Heaven 
or Earth beyond, at least no populated one. No wonder Browning 
knew not what his vision meant. Only in a separate poem could he 
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imagine a new Adam and Eve, inarticulate but true to one an- 
other, extinguishing ‘‘sight and speech / Each on each’’ and 
shutting out ‘‘whole centuries’’ of Napoleonism and industrialism, 
of triumphs and glories ‘‘and the rest!”’ 

The case is not complete for interpreting the competitive vege- 
tation, the rusty wheels, and the ‘‘baby’s shriek’’ as images of the 
factory miseries and the competitive spirit of the age until we have 
eliminated the possibility of Browning’s having taken these whole 
cloth from non-contemporary literary sources. Harold Golder and 
William Clyde DeVane and others have traced the details of the 
Childe Roland landseape to descriptions of desolate country in 
fairy tales such as Jack and the Bean-stalk, romances such as Don 
Belianus of Greece, passages in Keats, and, most strikingly, a 
chapter ‘‘Of Things Deformed and Broken, Falsely called Painter- 
like’’ in The Art of Painting by Gerard de Lairesse.*° Many of the 
objects that fill Browning’s picture and many of the words he 
uses are to be found in these sources. What stands out impressively 
is the absence of any trace of the competitive and industrial motif 
I have been singling out in ‘‘Childe Roland.’’ If ‘‘all the Fields 
are blasted, and continual Mildews burn each plant’’ in the Desert 
of Death in Don Belianus, one does not wonder why the fields are 
blasted or who blasted them, and there is no suggestion that the 
Mildews are jealous of the plant—yet in all the sources I have looked 
through, this example comes closest to Browning’s vegetational 
malice. If we encounter ‘‘seattered fragments of stone’’ and ‘‘small 
heaps of earth .. . loosely thrown together’’ in Jack and the 
Bean-stalk, we may surmise that the Giant walks here and has some 
causal relation to the barrenness of this ‘‘quite barren’’ country, 
but we are given not a single detail suggesting struggle for sur- 
vival whether between giant and victim or between fellow prison- 
ers of the giant. As for the narrative list of ‘‘unpainter-like’’ de- 
tails in Lairesse, the summary statement in the Browning Hand- 
book that ‘‘the old cripple, the pathless field, the desperate vege- 


20 See especially H. Golder, ‘‘Browning’s ‘Childe Roland,’ ’? PMLA, xxxIx 
(1924), 963-978, on the romances and fairy tales; W. C. DeVane, ‘‘The Land- 
scape of ‘Childe Roland,’ ’? PMLA, xt (1925), 426-432, on the use of Lairesse; 
Clarice Short, ‘‘John Keats and ‘Childe Roland,’ ’’ N&Q, new ser., 11 (1955), 
216-218. 

Professor Richard D. Altick calls my attention to lines 20-27 of ‘‘The Flight 
of the Duchess’’ (1845) as anticipating the landscape of ‘‘ Childe Roland’’ in 
a way that explicitly associates industrial processes, mining, smelting, forging, 
with the ‘‘vast red drear burnt-up plain.’’ 
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tation, the spiteful little river, the killing of the water-rat, the en- 
closing mountain, the leering sunset . . . are to be found’’ there 
is misleading. For while cripple, river, sunset, and so on are to be 
found in Lairesse, the adjectives (and the dynamics implied in) 
‘*“desperate,’’ ‘‘spiteful,’’ ‘‘leering’’ are what we do not find in 
Lairesse but in Browning—a distinction that makes all the dif- 
ference between mere unpainter-like ugliness and a land wasted by 
spite and struggle. 

This qualitative distinction between the waste land of the poem 
and the waste lands of its sources holds throughout. The ‘‘wild 
plants and shrubs’’ of Lairesse are not wild in any more active 
sense than that they ‘‘over-run’’ ‘‘everything.’’ They do not push 
each other; no one bruises them; there are oaks ‘‘which had been 
thunder-struck’’ but no suggestion of malice aforethought on the 
part of the thunder or of Nature, They are ugly but do not indulge 
in grimace. Even the suggested source of ‘‘the killing of the water- 
rat’’ illustrates the qualitative difference in dynamics. A ‘‘morass 
abounding in vermin’’ and a ‘‘lame and dirty beggar . . . killing 
vermin’’ (i.e. on his body) added together ‘‘may have suggested 
Browning’s speared water-rat,’’ perhaps, but there is an immense 
leap to be made from these essentially static paraphernalia of 
ugliness and desolation to the image of an armed Roland making 
his way over what shrieks like an infant. The transforming image, 
fraught with meanings that resound through Browning’s nightmare, 
is surely ‘‘the child’s sob’’ of Miss Barrett’s concluding stanza. 
Her attention is on the ‘‘child’s heart’’ stifled by the ‘‘mailéd 
heel’’ and on the ‘‘child’s sob in the silence’’ which curses the 
gold-heaper treading onward to his ‘‘throne amid the mart.’ 
Browning’s is on the ‘‘Childe’’ who fears he may be setting his 
‘*foot upon a dead man’s cheek’’ or thrusting his spear not into 
a water-rat but into an infant and whose dubious onward progress 
ends at the ‘‘squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart.’’ But her clari- 
ties illuminate his dubiosity. 

Yet if ‘‘The Cry of the Children’’ is so richly suggestive a 
source, why did not Browning understand what he was doing with 
it? Aside from the explanation that the best ‘‘sources’’ of poetry 
work in obscure modes, the answer on a social level is complex but 
fairly discernible. So much in keeping with the spirit of the age 
was Browning’s favorite theme of onward striving and self-fulfil- 
ment regardless of consequences that most of the time he managed 
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as well as did those more or less literally enthroned ‘‘amid the mart’’ 
to put out of his mind, or into its limbo, the negative evidence. He 
fell in love with the poet who showed him the inside of the silk- 
mills with her pathetic ‘‘lay.’’ It carried conviction doubtless be- 
cause it focussed much that he had heard and continued to hear of 
what happened to those less hardy and less fortunate than Pippa. 
Yet whereas she who felt herself at times ‘‘only a weed’’ could 
write, once, on this inharmonious subject ;** he could permit himself 
to do so only when a cataclysm such as the tragi-comic Eighteenth 
Brumaire shook the general ground of confidence in the solid val- 
ues of the age, and then only when the probing questions (‘‘ Who 
were the strugglers, what war did they wage . . .?’’) could dis- 
guise themselves in unaccustomed shapes and force themselves upon 
the poet’s consciousness as shadows of an unapprehended inspira- 
tion. 

21 There is also her frequently misread “A Curse for a Nation,” which is 


meant to be a criticism of the governing classes of England for their op- 
pression of the poor. 








RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS IN BROWNING’S POETRY 


By JosepH E. Baker 
State University of Iowa 


In a book of selections from Browning published in the nineties, 
the Reverend William Kelley, writing the Introduction, recom- 
mends the poetry by telling how ‘‘a brilliant and exceptionally culti- 
vated woman’’ told him that Browning’s play Luria, ‘‘the first 
time she read it, put her brain into a state of incandescence and 
kept her quivering in the centers of emotion for a week with an 
elastic stir of feeling which would not subside.’’* Her reaction is 
interesting, but more surprising to us now is the fact that a clergy- 
man would encourage that sort of thing. And the Reverend William 
Kelley does not stand alone. The editor of the selections is the Rev- 
-erend James Mudge, D.D., and the book is dedicated to a bishop. 
Dr. Mudge, in his introductory chapter, ‘‘The Benefits of Brown- 
ing Study,’’ tells, with approval, how a divinity lecturer in a 
theological school, recommending ‘‘the best books on modern the- 
ology,’’ said, ‘‘Give him a set of Browning.’’ Another ‘‘Benefit’’ 
he lists is the effect on the reader’s style; he quotes what he calls 
‘‘eondensed voeables’’ from Browning’s phraseology : ‘‘Lamb-pure, 
lion-brave,’’ ‘‘some wonder of a woman’s heart,’’ ‘‘God must be 
glad one loves his world so much,’’ ‘‘the thin gray hold of his eyes 
on her,’’ ‘‘malice in that unstridulosity,’’ ‘‘God’s lily-limbed and 
blushrose-bosomed Eve,’’ ‘‘a foe pollent in potency,’’ ‘‘all one 
couch of crassitude,’’-—and then Dr. Mudge adds, ‘‘One can 
scarce read these, and hundreds of similar sentences, without hav- 
ing his verbal taste decidedly refined.’’ It is that last word which 
comes as a blow. A modern critic would praise the poet because he 
revolted from ‘‘refined’’ diction. This illustrates how Browning 
was first accepted for his defects, and praised for traits he did not 
have. 

Dr. Kelley avers (his verbal taste evidently refined by his 
reading) : ‘‘Laocoén and his sons did not stretch their sinews more 


 1The Best of Browning, edited by the Rev. James Mudge, D.D.; with an 
introduction by the Rev. William V. Kelley, D.D. (New York: Eaton and 
Mains, 1898). 
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tensely against the tightening serpent folds than Browning bulged 
his massive muscles against the coils of mystery, doubt, denial, 
which have disabled and sometimes crushed others, but which could 
not strangle or hinder him; he sturdily unwound the coils and flung 
them back into the deep from which they came.”’ 

The great merit discovered in Browning was that he believed in 
a god. But so did every false prophet denounced in the Bible from 
the time of Moses to that of Paul. It did not seem to occur to those 
who were reading in ‘‘quivering’’ piety to ask what god it was 
that Browning was worshipping. For at the end of the nineteenth 
century some defenders of Christianity were so vague that they 
would have considered Elijah irreverent for taunting the prophets 
of a false god. And Amos’s objection to having Jehovah worshipped 
with rites like those of Aphrodite could have been taken as a dig at 
Browning, ‘‘the most eminent lay preacher of the century.’’ Since 
the earliest days of Israel, it had been accounted a sin to worship 
even the true God in the wrong way. It was false worship, not athe- 
ism, that was specifically prohibited by more than one of the Ten 
Commandments, a fact which Christian apologists in the nineties 
sometimes forgot. 

It is worth examining Browning’s position critically to avoid 
the misleading enthusiasm of a generation or two that for certain 
historical reasons got on the wrong track. We find it hard to imag- 
ine the public of the forties that did not even notice Dramatic Lyrics 
and Dramatic Romances when they first appeared. Later, Browning 
became so popular as to be the demigod of a cult, but that was even 
more curious: he was popular for the wrong things. He was first 
hailed as a philosopher and a religious thinker. In my own edition 
of Browning selections, Pippa Passes and Shorter Poems, I have 
presented the poet mainly with reference to quite other character- 
istics. For it is only in the twentieth century that he has come into 
his own as a poetic artist and humorist, while even yet he has 
probably not received adequate recognition as the poet of history. As 
for the Browning Society, organized in the last part of the nine- 
teenth century, with vigorous sister and daughter societies in Ameri- 
ca, Professor Graham was right in doubting whether they ever dis- 
covered the poet’s peculiar genius. 

But one of our twentieth-century authors, a maverick, was a 
member of the Society in the 1880’s. A shocking incident is tucked 
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away in the records of the meeting of the Browning Society on 
October 30, 1885. A few extracts will carry us back to that day: 


Mr. J. T. Nettleship read a paper ‘‘On the development of Browning’s geni- 
us in his capacity of Poet or Maker,’’. .. Dr. Berdoe could not altogether 
agree with Mr. Nettleship regarding Browning’s development. Browning was 
not born a mere man, but a Buddha on the highest peak of the Himalayas of 
thought.... 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw said that he was encouraged by the remarks of the 

Chairman to venture a suggestion that one of Mr. Browning’s peculiarities 
was the absence of development in his views. His mind seemed like a looking- 
glass—not indeed a small glass capable of reflecting only one image at a 
time, but a large one upon the field of which large groups of related images 
appeared vividly in curious detail; yet still essentially mirror-like in that 
each group, when it passed from the poet’s mind, left no trace behind, and 
was not connected with its successor. He had observed many things acutely as 
they presented themselves; but he seemed to have made no synthesis of these 
observations—to have formed no consistent hypothesis upon them as Shak- 
spere had done. 
This was not the only time that Shaw injected a note of criticism in- 
to the Proceedings. The Browning Societies were right to this extent, 
that we cannot completely disregard Browning’s philosophy, as 
‘some modern critics and scholars have tried to do. We must be con- 
scious of it if we are to discount it deliberately and leave the poetry 
standing on its own merits. We should indeed extract his ‘‘ philoso- 
phy’’ from his poetry, not as a ‘‘message’’ superior in value to 
everything else, but to dispose of it, and keep it from interfering 
with our apprehension of his real poetic achievement. 

Browning’s ideas are clear enough, but he has confused the pre- 
sentation of them by a curious obliqueness of diction. He has ob- 
scured his unorthodox views and attitudes by retaining a theologi- 
cal vocabulary that is inappropriate for his meanings. And the dis- 
guise was very successful for a long time, so that during the period 
of the nineties, and later, he was often called noble, courageous, and 
Christian. As late as 1915, William Lyon Phelps said, ‘‘Of all true 
English poets, he is the most definitely Christian.’’? To maintain 
such an interpretation, Phelps had to place a very high value on 
criminal audacity, approving of the moral of ‘‘The Statue and the 
Bust,’’ 

Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test,... 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 
And in 1956, Henry Duffin’s ‘‘Reconsideration of Browning’’ en- 
titled Amphibian had not yet freed itself from these entanglements. 


2 Robert Browning: How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 1915), p. 298. 
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We should examine closely what it is that Browning puts his 
trust in and calls ‘‘Love.’’ It has been easy to assume that this was 
to be identified with the Christian God of Love. But as Dean Inge 
admits, even while praising ‘‘The Mysticism of Robert Browning,”’ 
—‘‘It is distinctly sexual love, not Christian charity—eros, not 
agape—which he considers to possess the key of life’s real mean- 
ing.’’® From the viewpoint of Christian theology it is something of 
a shock to realize that what Browning means is not what the saints 
have meant at all, but something much closer to what the Romantics 
would call Nature, or even what a materialist might call ‘‘energy,’’ 
to which Browning has added enough Christian attributes of di- 
vine benevolence to afford an assurance of immortality, 


With life forever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree. 
(‘‘The Last Ride Together,’’ 106-107) 

‘*With an unconscious and characteristic mixture of heathen in- 
stinet with Christian doctrine, he thinks of the other world as heav- 
en, but of the life led there as of the life of Nature,’’ says Santay- 
ana, in ‘‘The Poetry of Barbarism,’’ an essay that has been, since 
it appeared in 1900, the classic discussion of this aspect of Brown- 
ing. Hoxie N. Fairchild does not see eye to eye with Santayana, but 
in 1957 his chapter on Browning criticizes this romanticism from 
an orthodox Christian point of view, and he has also said that the 
poet ‘‘had committed himself so recklessly to mere energy-worship 
that at last he was impelled to project life’s muddle beyond the gates 
of death.’** The same tendency was already visible to Matthew 
Arnold more than a century earlier, when in 1849 he wrote to 
Clough that Browning and Keats passionately desire ‘‘movement 
and fulness’’ and obtain only ‘‘a confused multitudinousness.”’ 
‘‘They will not be patient neither understand that they must be- 
gin with an Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed over by 
the world’s multitudinousness.’”’ Here is the basie cleavage between 
the modern Romantic and the classical Christian: Arnold insists 
on having an Idea, a rational Word, in the beginning; Browning 


3 W. R. Inge, Studies of English Mystics (London, 1907), p. 219. 

4 ‘*Browning’s Heaven,’’ Review of Religion, x1v (1949), 30. See his Re- 
ligious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. IV (New York, 1957), Chap. vi. But 
given Professor Fairchild’s own explicit orthodoxy, I do not see how he ean 
say, ‘‘Browning, in short, knew the meaning of religion ... [and] ... of 
Christianity’’ (pp. 136-137). 

5 Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (Lon- 
don, 1932), p. 97. 
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asks nothing better than to be prevailed over by the world’s multi- 
tudinousness. ‘‘The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s 
all-complete,’’ he sings in ‘‘Saul’’ (253); and by ‘‘God’’ Brown- 
ing does not mean here the Logos, a Supreme Reason to be wor- 
shipped ‘‘in spirit and in truth,’’ but a sort of Life-Force; for this 
submission has just been the result of an ‘‘abounding experience’”’ 
that 
. . . God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the field, in the soul 
and the clod. (249-250) 

In ‘‘Saul,’’ as David found his way home, ‘‘the stars of night 
beat with emotion,’’ and the serpent, the birds, even the little brooks 
knew that he had foreseen the future—even these animate and in- 
animate objects of nature ‘‘felt the new law.’’ Here is a sense of 
primitive animism; but in the Bible, Nature is not so full of 
spirits. In this poem, what David reposes his faith in turns out to 
be the gushing emotion within himself; for he asks, ‘‘Do I find 
love so full in my nature’’ and still doubt that God has a love that 
‘ean compete with it?’’ (266-267) In Browning’s bouncing ego- 
tist it is hard to recognize the David who expressed another reli- 
gion in the Fifty-First Psalm: ‘‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me . . . a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’’ This is from the ‘‘Psalm of 
David ... after he had gone in to Bathsheba’’; how would 
Browning have judged that affair and David’s treacherous murder 
of her husband ? ‘‘Oh, a crime will do’’— 


The true has no value beyond the sham: ... 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 

(‘‘The Statue and the Bust,’’ 235, 242-3) 

A. ©. Pigou, in his exposition entitled Robert Browning as a Re- 
ligious Teacher (notice the word ‘‘religious’’) said, in 1901, ‘‘A 
love like that of Porphyria’s murderer is a poor thing, but it marks 
a stage in a process. The least and dullest spark of love, even if it be 
rooted and grounded in sin, has a worth in it of which no admixture 
of selfishness can rob it’’ (p. 94). The truth is that Browning did 
not distinguish between a worship of Divine Love and a worship of 
Aphrodite Pandemos. The poem ‘‘ Wanting is—What?’’ written 
at the end of his life, might be addressed to either. It is an almost 
pessimistic statement that without this saving Grace the world is a 
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blank. In his Parleyings, a volume in which he at last set out to pre- 
sent his own ideas undisguised, Browning designates : 


God’s best of beauteous and magnificent 
Revealed to earth—the naked female form. 


And he speaks of ‘‘the dear Fleshly perfection of the human 
shape.’’® The summum bonum or ‘‘ultimate good’’ for the Christian 
is the love of God ; Browning in his lyric ‘‘Summum Bonum’’ (1889) 
finds it ‘‘In the kiss of one girl.’’ So far as I know, he never kissed 
any girl who was younger than thirty-nine years old. These are 
not the impetuous outbursts of a young man or a lover, but con- 
clusions after a lifetime of thought and many volumes of argumen- 
tative writing about the subject, fruit of his ripest wisdom, in ‘‘the 
last of life, for which the first was made.”’ 

This lover of wine, kisses, song, art, travel, music, and ease, 
preaches, in ‘‘ Easter Day,’’ the necessity of being willing to ‘‘re- 
nounce’’ the World ‘‘utterly’’ (line 574). Yet he did indulge in all 
of those pleasures, and worked out a pseudo-pious justification for 
them. When he said ‘‘renounce’’ he meant ‘‘invest’’—in future 
rewards. He carries over a confusion from the economics of his 
class, from the realm of Mammon, to the realm of religion, where 
it is grotesque. As an individual investor aims at the maximum of 
profits with the minimum of renunciation, so Browning won great 
popularity by preaching that present pleasures could count as de- 
votion. For example, he enjoyed music—yet he praises music not 
as an enjoyment but as a ‘‘message,’’ an expression of his peculiar 
theology. It is Puritanism without moral fiber. 


Win but the race— 
Who shall object ‘‘He tossed three wine cups off, 
And, just at starting, Lilith kissed his lips’’? 
(‘*Two Camels,’’ 62-64) 


To some athletes this figure of speech might suggest a sure way 
of losing, but Browning’s faith does not allow that there is any 
possibility of defeat for him in this race. (See his ‘‘Epilogue’’ to 
Asolando.) Even in figures of speech he refuses to face calculated 
consequences. Since Browning elsewhere uses the name ‘‘Lilith’’ to 
suggest sensuality, it should be noted that here he is attempting to 
refute those ascetics who think that ‘‘to be carnally minded is 
death ; and to be spiritually minded is life and peace.’’ He finds a 
pious reason for refusing to ‘‘renounce joy’’: 


6 ‘‘Parleying with Francis Furini,’’ lines 142-143 and 55-56. 
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to deal forth joy 

Adroitly, needs must I know joy myself... . 

Why, the physician called to help the sic 

Cries, ‘‘Let me, first of all, discard my health! ’’ 

No, Son: the richness hearted in such joy 

Is in the knowing what are gifts we give, 

Not in a vain endeavor not to know. 

Therefore, desire joy and thank God for it! 

(*“Two Camels,’’ 78-79, 82-87) 
Browning’s moral in this fable might be summarized as, ‘‘ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, to be worthy of eternal life,’’ or in his own 
words, in order to gain God, 
Enjoy the on apae eit nor wait to know 
The unknowable .... (‘‘A Pillar at Sebzevar’’ 50-51) 

Browning sanctifies self-indulgence and vulgarizes theology. For 
in spite of his use of Christian terminology, he was not really de- 
voted to religious ends; and in spite of his talk of Love, he was 
more interested in himself than even a utilitarian philosopher would 
-expect. John Stuart Mill wrote concerning Browning’s Pauline 
(1833), ‘‘The writer seems to me possessed with a more intense 
and morbid self-consciousness than I ever knew in any sane human 


being .... The self-seeking and self-worshipping state is well 
described .. . . If he once could muster a hearty hatred of his 
selfishness it would go . . . . He feels not remorse, but only disap- 


pointment.’’’ There is evidence that Browning recognized the 
justice of this comment, but no evidence that he felt remorse for 
selfishness. He elaborated his philosophy to assure himself of im- 
mortality during which he could continue earthly enjoyments for- 
ever. ‘‘Two Camels’’ (1884) ends with a lyric which says, concern- 
ing Heaven, 
. Let it but resemble 

Earth myself have known! No bliss that’s finer, fuller, 

Only—bliss that lasts, they say, and fain would I believe. 
For a Christian comment on this, we may turn to another Victori- 
an, who says that the secret of Jesus, ‘‘He that will save his life 
shall lose it, he that will lose his life shall save it, is of universal ap- 
plication. It judges, not only the life to which men cling here, but 
just as much the life we love to promise ourselves in the New Je- 
rusalem.’’* If Arnold, as a rationalist, be discounted, we may turn to 


7W. H. Griffin = H. C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning (rev. ed. 
London, 1938), p 

8 Matthew Pia, ‘God and the Bible, Vol. VIII of Works (London, 1904), 
p. 375. 
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St. Augustine (hailed by all varieties of Catholics and Protestants 
as the greatest of the Church Fathers), who distinguishes love of self 
and love of God as the opposite motivations in the worldly World 
and the City of God. Augustine, who never confused the naked fe- 
male ‘‘form’’ with God’s most magnificent revelation to earth, kept 
the two realms or ‘‘Cities’’ separate; Browning could not. I am 
afraid that Browning was, in St. Paul’s sense, ‘‘carnally minded,”’ 
and unwilling to accept the strong statement of the Gospel of John 
that ‘‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’’ For Browning, ‘‘flesh helps 
soul.’’® His remoteness from orthodox Christianity was only ob- 
secured by his use of theological terms. 

Not only was Robert Browning one of those men whose heart nev- 
er experienced a spiritual rebirth; likewise his mind was not sub- 
jected to the discipline of philosophy. What we find in his poetry is 
really a form of romantic nature worship, disguised by the fact that 
he seldom applies this to external nature. His guide is Nature as it 
manifests itself in Man—instinet, passion, feeling: 


So glorious is our nature, so august 

Man’s inborn uninstructed impulses, 

His naked spirit so majestical! (Paracelsus, 619-621) 
Browning does indeed recognize within Man the traditional division 
between Reason and the natural drives; but instead of treating the 
latter as Original Sin, he glorifies them and deliberately attacks the 
Reason. His God is 


Uncomprehended by our narrow thought, 

But somehow felt and known in every shift 

And change in the spirit,—nay, in every pore 

Of the body, even ... (Paracelsus, 638-641) 
One of Browning’s ardent defenders, Margaret Sherwood, has 
pointed out that Browning’s ‘‘originality’’ in religious thinking 
consists in making human instincts share the life of God. ‘‘It ap- 
pears as instinct . . . it is God within.’”*° Hence for Browning, the 
whole duty of man can be stated very simply : 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 
(‘‘ The Guardian Angel,’’ 33-35) 


Contrast the injunction of the first Epistle of John (II, 15-16) : 
9‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ 72. 


10 Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry (Cambridge, 
1934) p. 335. 
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‘*Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world.’’ 
Though the poet wrote ‘‘ A Death in the Desert’’ to defend St. John, 
in it he makes John express Browningesque rather than Johannine 
religious philosophy. In Dis Aliter Visum, the subtitle, which means 
‘“‘The Byron of our days,’’ implies that Byronic passion is our 
share of ‘‘the sole spark from God’s life’’ (line 127). Browning 
does not have any of Byron’s own Calvinistice horror at Byronic sin. 
Unlike Byron, he bows to a deified Life-Force which, he says, 


. existence in all its lowest form 


Includes . . . (Paracelsus, 646-647) 


This should be contrasted with Christianity which worships a ‘‘God 
. who is not the life [anima] of all things, but all life’s Maker,”’ 
as St. Augustine puts it, in his City of God (VII, v.) 

Nevertheless, we are misled if we think of Browning as a mere 
optimist. It would be better to speak of his acceptance of evil. For 
he wrote also: 

The creation travails, groans— 

Contrive your music from its moans. (‘‘ Easter Day’’ 99-100) 
This quotation might express the attitude of the most pessimistic 
poets of the twentieth century, or of the fin de siécle that Browning 
lived to see. And since this mood suits the literary fashion of our 
own generation, admirers of Browning have been tempted to de- 
fend him from the charge of being an optimist. We must face this 
issue. Lascelles Abercrombie says, in The Great Victorians, ‘‘In the 
sense which the accusation intends, no poet was ever less guilty of 
‘optimism’ than Robert Browning; for no poet was ever more clear- 
ly aware of the evil of life, or expressed his sense of guilt more 
unmistakably.’’ Now there is a grain of truth in that statement— 
in the last half of the sentence, if not in the first. It is true that in 
La Saisiaz (1878), under the influence of a shock occasioned by a 
friend’s death, Browning wrote: 


I must say—or choke in silence—‘‘ Howsoever came my fate 
Sorrow did and joy did nowise,—life well weighed—preponderate.’’ 
(332-333) 
Browning is often said to be the greatest optimist and Swift the 
greatest pessimist in the range of English literature, but it is sur- 
prising how close together they are. At least, neither goes to the 
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extremes of certain Continental or certain American writers. One 
might put it this way: Swift believed that men are largely vicious 
and contemptible (though graciously saved by God’s love) ; 
Browning believed that men (though largely vicious and contempti- 
ble) are graciously saved by God’s love. The difference is very 
great, but it is not a complete contradiction. Both would consider 
themselves Christians, and more specifically both owe a great deal 
to Calvinism and the doctrine of man’s total depravity. They agree 
in their contempt for man’s use of his reason. Browning recognizes 
his kinship with one eighteenth-century eynic, when he invokes 
Bernard Mandeville to refute Carlyle. Mrs. Orr indicates the bond 
between Browning and Mandeville when she says that Browning 
saw nothing in The Fable of the Bees which ‘‘may not equally be 
eovered by the Christian doctrine of original sin,’’ and she 
mentions an even more important point of agreement, ‘‘the phil- 
osophie acceptance of evil’’—which Browning thought Christian— 
though Mandeville knew better.“ In this ‘‘Parleying with Bernard 
de Mandeville’? Browning uses a fable that might have been sug- 
gested by Hamlet’s cynical remark that the world is ‘‘an unweeded 
garden ... things rank and gross in nature possess it merely.’’ 
Browning’s picture of man and of human history is dark enough. 
The soul does not have its victory in this world: 


I search but cannot see 
What purpose serves the soul that strives, or world it tries 
Conclusions with, 


unless ‘‘the fruit of victories’’ is to be enjoyed after ‘‘Death reads 
the title clear’’— 


Since, in the seeing soul, all worth lies, I assert,— 
And naught i’ the world, which, save for the soul that sees, inert 
Was, is, and would be ever, —stuff for transmuting,—anull 
And void until man’s breath evoke the beautiful. 
(Fifine at the Fair, 817-827) 


There is a great deal of truth in the remark of the bitter modern 
poet Edgar Lee Masters, ‘‘ All of Browning’s characters shout vic- 


tory, though all are defeated, so far as human eyes can follow 
them.’”? Browning says in Fifine at the Fair (1872) 


11 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning, 7th 
ed. (London, 1896), p. 345. ‘‘Original Sin’’ here may be taken to mean ‘‘the 
inherited tendency to do wrong’’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., xxv, 
137). 

12 Edgar Lee Masters, ‘‘Browning as a Philosopher,’’ paper read before 
the Chicago Literary Club, Nov. 18, 1912 (MS in Newberry Library). 
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Came discovery there was just 
Enough and not too much of hate, love, greed and lust. (1870-71) 
He would not like to see eliminated the disease, sorrow, hate, greed 
and lust that rage in the world. These are weeds, but only a simple- 
ton would pull weeds out of a garden, he argues, in his ‘‘ Parleying 
with Bernard de Mandeville,’’ 


Such timely treatment of the offending root 

Might strike the simple as wise husbandry, 

But swift sure extirpation would scarce suit 

Shrewder observers. (104-107) 
The wise farmer (or perhaps the smart city man) would keep all 
the weeds in his garden to strengthen the other plants! The figure 
of speech Browning is using here to defend his position betrays, 
of course, the weakness of his whole philosophy. Whatever the 
suburban poet may think, it is shrewd for the farmer to pull weeds. 
And Hamlet, unlike Browning, was not rejoicing that the world 
_is an unweeded garden, for Hamlet was a humanist. 

Browning realizes that Carlyle, with whom he is fictitiously ‘‘par- 
leying,’’ might doubt that the weeds of evil in the world were there 
because of benevolent intentions, and might urge a (more Chris- 
tian?) ‘‘parable’’ which 


Shows agriculture with a difference! . 

The Gardener contrived thus? Vain pretence! 

An enemy it was who unawares 

Ruined the wheat by interspersing tares. (133, 136-138) 


So Carlyle might urge, but not Browning. In ‘‘Mihrab Shah,’’ Fer- 
ishtah, spokesman for the poet, maintains that, while the ulcer that 
torments the good Shah seems to be an evil, ‘‘pain—see God’s Wis- 
dom at work!’’—pain awakens a benevolent feeling of pity in oth- 
er men, who would never have had that feeling for the Shah mere- 
ly because of his virtues. Here we find clearly what we suspect else- 
where in Browning: it is the feeling of Love that he values most, 
not the happiness of the beloved object. This idea is supported, for 
example, in ‘‘A Bean Stripe,’’ which presents no psychological 
problem but stands as pure argument, where Ferishtah, Browning’s 
mouthpiece, speaks of the relation of the ego to ‘‘all things beside’’ 


Myself I solely recognize. 
They too may recognize themselves, not me, 
For aught I know or care: but - they serve 
This, if no other purpose—stuff to try 
And test my power upon of raying light.1s 


18 Lines 82-86. The solipsism of ‘‘A Bean-Stripe’’ may be compared with 
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He is glad that men have pain, because this produces sympathy. In 
Balaustion’s Adventure (1871) he calls Gladness ‘‘the authentic 
sign and seal of Godship,’’—which hardly fits the Man of Sorrows, 
acquainted with grief! Upon the appearance of Ferishtah’s Fancies! 
and the Athenaeum, Dec. 6, 1884, made the reasonable remark, “it 
the pessimism of the present day is to be confronted and answered, it 
is not by such optimism as this.’’ The years have proved the Athen- 
aeum right. Even Brockington, one of the few recent writers who 
have admired Browning’s religious thought, is constrained to point’ 
out that ‘‘No New Testament writer sees the ‘need’ of sin and 
death.’’* f 
Poems like the ‘‘ Epistle of Karshish’’ (1855) and sections LIX-! 
LXVI of The Two Poets of Croisic (1878) show that ‘‘Bishopé 
Blougram’’ is speaking for Browning when he contradicts theé 
Biblical view that ‘‘The Heavens declare the glory of God,’’ and, ; 
instead, asserts—speaking of God: j 
Some think, Creation’s meant to show him forth: 


I say it’s meant to hide him all it can, 
And that’s what all the blessed evil’s for. (652-654) 


This is characteristic of Browning—a pessimistic view of Creation 
combined with a kind of optimism whose fatuousness is sometimes 
betrayed by the very rhythm and diction. Without ‘‘blessed evil,’’ 
he says, we might be so unfortunate as to see God, and the ‘‘mind, 
confronted with the truth of him,’’—‘‘would wither up at once.’’ 

Browning's ethies are not separate from his metaphysics and | 
his psychology. ‘‘Evil proves good, wrong right, obscurity ex- 
plained’’ (Fifine at the Fair, 1114). Sensuality and materialism 
parading as spirituality—this combination was not unusual dur- 
ing the Victorian Age. It is something the Academic Painters had 
in common with the Pre-Raphaelite Bohemians. (It would have 
shocked painters who lived before Raphael.) We find another form 
of it in Browning, who was popular with those who wanted to be 
told they could follow their impulses and still be respectable—that 
their ‘‘uninstructed impulses’’ were ‘‘august’’ (Paracelsus, 618- 
619). His ‘‘message’’ is opposite to that of the Christian tradition, 
though it is couched in pious terminology: he preaches that we 
should abandon ourselves to what Christians had called Original 





the egocentric meditations of La Saisiaz, where Browning speaks in the first 
person, especially in 192-196 and 271-276. 

14 A. A. Brockington, Browning and the Twentieth Century (London, 1932), 
p. 193. 
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Sin. In ‘‘Youth and Art’’ the woman, speaking to an artist who 
might have been her lover, regrets, 
You would not be rash 
Nor I rasher and something over. (53-54) 

He recommends that sexual passion be not suppressed, but in- 
dulged. His God stands ready to assist in the fruition of every love, 
even if the affair has to be finished in Heaven, or, indeed, if it 
takes several afterlives to reach that consummation.’* By the side 
of the dead body of Evelyn Hope, who is a third his age, the man 
aspires to love her, and believes that Heaven was set aside for 
that purpose, for ‘‘God above’’ 


. creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few; 
Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. (‘‘ Evelyn Hope,’’ 27-32) 
- Browning’s Heaven is a place for ‘‘unfinished business,’’ as San- 
tayana puts it, or one might say, for unending busyness. ‘‘ Things 
learned on earth, we shall practise in heaven’’:'* pedantic philo- 
logical research, love-making, painting, riding. It is, for him, a 
Happy Hunting Ground. To reach this, or these afterlives, Brown- 
ing is willing to sacrifice his reason, but he does not consider it 
necessary to curb impulse. 

This Unchristian immortality is promised as a reward for Un- 
christian conduct by an Unchristian God, not a Spirit that over- 
rules passion, but a dark god, akin to that of D. H. Lawrence, 
which urges an uncritical but very energetic pursuit. of whatever 
is desired. Browning recommends that we imitate the saints not 
for their saintly asceticism but for the quality they have in common 
with criminals, their energy. He says, speaking in his own person: 

I hear you reproach, ‘‘But delay was best, 
For their end was a crime.’’—Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test. 
(‘‘The Statue and the Bust.’’ 223-225) 
The gospel of direct action has seldom been stated more boldly. The 
force of Original Sin is not to be resisted but obeyed, ‘‘Though 


15 This idea is entertained by Browning himself in ‘‘One Word More’’; so 
we are not justified in rejecting it as intentionally too wild when we find 
one of his characters expressing it. Indeed, we are seldom safe in assuming that 
Browning disagrees with one of his characters. 
16‘‘QOld Pictures in Florence,’’ 131. 
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the end in sight was a vice, I say.’’ Only thus could the lovers in 
the poem be ranked with the saints. 

This is as far from Classical moral gravity as it is from Christian 
self-abnegation. At the end of his life he wrote, concerning Aris- 
totle’s Ethics: 


...’t is a treatise I find hard 
To read aright now that my hair is grey. (‘‘Development’’ 109-110) 

The Classical virtues of balance, moderation, unity of purpose, he 
lacked, as he was well aware.’* In his poetry he frequently ex- 
presses his opposition to the antique ideal of well-rounded perfec- 
tion, and his sympathy with Gothic imperfection, which he admired 
as evidence of Soul. But it was only Medieval imperfection that he 
admired, not what the Middle Ages would have considered ideals 
such as poverty, obedience, and asceticism. In Pauline he speaks of 
one who (himself) ‘‘lived with Plato and who had the key to life’’; 
but Browning’s key was not Plato’s. Plato reports that Socrates 
said to Crito. ‘‘ Your zeal is invaluable, if a right one; but if wrong, 
the greater the zeal the greater the danger... . For I am and al- 
ways have been one of those natures who must be guided by rea- 
son.’’ Contrast this with ‘‘ The Statute and the Bust.’’ There Brown- 
ing in applying the parable of the foolish virgins whose lamps were 
unlit preaches that everyone should be ready. Ready for the Bride- 
groom’s coming? Not necessarily, so far as Browning is concerned. 
Just ready. In this case he blames the lovers for not being ready 
to commit adultery. 

Like the economists of his own class and age, he recommends 
Liberty, and he is not concerned to define what kinds of exercise 
of liberty are to be deplored and controlled. He recommends Love 
—of good or of evil? He does not say, as Amos does, ‘‘Hate the 
evil and love the good,’’ but 

Man’s part 
Is plain—to send love forth—astray, perhaps: 
No matter, he has done his part. (‘The Sun,’’ 136-138) 
Browning, as Ferishtah, finds it easy to perform ‘‘Man’s part’’: 


... all I seem to know 
Is—I know nothing save that love I can 
Boundlessly, endlessly. (‘‘ A Pillar at Sebzevar,’’ 8-9) 


A lyrie from the same volume, Ferishtah’s Fancies, is interpreted 


17 The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning (New 
York and London, 1899), 1, 354, 449. 
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by DeVane as ‘‘a personal utterance on Browning’s part. . . . His 
own service has been to make verse and to make love, and he has 
done both as best he could.’’** His David says, 


There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, . . 
- Behold, I could love if I durst! 

But I sink the pretension as fearing a man may o’ertake 

God’s own speed... . (‘‘Saul,’’ 257-262) 
—in that one respect. The gush of emotion is all-sufficient in 
Browning’s ethics. To ask the value of the object, the deed, or the 
characters involved would be an act of the critical reason, which 
he cannot tolerate. Though in some ways he follows the later Ro- 
mantics,’® he certainly did not feel their indignation at unmerited 
suffering. He was not—to use the words of Keats from The Fall 
of Hyperion—one of ‘‘those to whom the miseries of the world / 
Are misery, and will not let them rest.’’ Contrast Dickens’s pic- 
ture of the victims of child labor with Browning’s cheerful and 
hearty presentation of Pippa. If he had possessed anything like 
the breadth of soul that has been ascribed to him, or the universal 
sympathy he aspired to, he could hardly have advised others less 
fortunate than himself: 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
(‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ 31-36) 


It should not be thought that Browning was blind to the suffer- 
ings of others. His sight was keen. He recognized that, he had un- 
usually good fortune in life. But he refused to make allowance for 
that in the philosophy he preached. Concerning Ferishtah, who 
represents Browning,” he asks: 


‘*Who is Ferishtah, hitherto exem ”, 
From black experience? Why, if be just, 
Were sundry fellow-mortals ‘dnafed out 





18 William C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook, (New York, 1935), p. 435. 

19 The older English Romantics supply sharp contrasts with Browning; e.g., 
Coleridge, ‘‘On Sensibility,’’ in Aids to Reflection, Works, ed. Shedd (N.Y., 
1853), 1, 187: ‘‘Are not reason, discrimination, law, and deliberate choice, 
the distinguishing characters of humanity? ... Can any thing manly, I say, 
proceed from those, who for law and light would substitute shapeless feelings, 
sentiments, impulses?’’ 

20‘‘Tike the Parleyings . . . Ferishtah is a summary of his matured spec- 
ulations’’ (DeVane, Handbook, p. 427). Cf. the identification: ‘‘Browning— 
or Ferishtah’’ (ibid., p. 438). 
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To undergo experience for his sake, 

Just that the gift of pain, bestowed on them, 

In him might temper to the due degree 

Joy’s else excessive largess?’’ Why, indeed! 

Back are we brought thus to the starting-point— 

Man’s impotency, God’s omnipotence, 

These stop my answer. Aphis that I am, 

How leave my inch-allotment, pass at will 

Into my fellow’s liberty of range, 

Enter into his sense of black and white, . . . 

(**A Bean Stripe,’’ 208-220) 

The answer which he proceeds to give is that others may enjoy their 
lot as much as he enjoys his; a Persian who lives in a sunny land 
must not imagine that those who live among snows lack sufficient 


shelter. When such pain 


spikes through and through 
Blood, bone and marrow of Ferishtah,—then, 
Time to look out for shelter. (243-245. ) 
‘‘The sourly-Sage . . . lied’’—managed to live out a life, and to 
laugh, in spite of pretended pessimism; hence the apparent evil 
should not disturb the fortunate. 


I know my own appointed patch i’ the world, 

What pleasures me or pains there; all outside— 

How he, she, it, or even thou, Son, live, 

Are pleased or pained, is past conjecture, once 

I pry beneath the semblance,—all that’s fit 

To practice with,—reach where the fact may lie 

Fathom-deep lower. There’s the first and last 

Of my philosophy. (165-172) 
Browning’s own life was one of comfort, health, ease, security, art, 
books, travel, popularity. Dowered with all the gifts of Fortune, 
he was at ease in Zion, and trusted in the mountain of Samaria; he 
was not grieved for the affliction of others. His was not an ethic 
which preached ‘‘cease to do evil’’ or ‘‘relieve the oppressed’’ or 
‘*let justice roll down like waters.’ 

With his background of Dissent that had lost its eagerness to pro- 
test, and Romanticism become respectable, Browning’s thinking 
exemplifies one variety of a hybrid common in England, and in 
America, in the middle of the nineteenth century: a Puritan Ro- 
manticism. In Browning this took the form of an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of evils to which he was by no means blind. This differs 
profoundly from the bland optimism found in Emerson, who seems, 
by comparison, innocent. 

A follower of Browning’s religion would not pray to be delivered 
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from evil, but to be led into temptation. The ‘‘Pope’’ himself in 
The Ring and the Book says to ‘‘thank God’’ for temptation: 


O Thou whose servants are the bold, 

Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 

Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 

That so he may do battle and have praise! (1189-92) 
It is hard to understand how his preachments could ever have been 
mistaken for a ‘‘noble’’ restatement of the religion which finds su- 
preme expression in the Beatitudes: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit 
. . . Blessed are the meek . . . Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.’’ Yet Browning was considered to be the great 
Christian poet of his age, because he gave his public what so many 
of them wanted: he used religious phrases to justify an indulgent 
complacency towards evil that, in the Bible, had been censured by 
all the prophets; and he claimed all the promises of Christianity 
without the rigors of the ancient creed. 
_ Of course the poet makes use of thoroughly orthodox ideas whose 
full significance he has not absorbed; so that many passages of 
Browning’s poetry will seem quite Christian in their meaning, if 
the words be given their traditional connotations, detached from 
the framework supplied by the rest of his thought. When this 
framework is referred to, many inconsistencies disappear. Only then 
can we grasp what the poet really meant to say, and said so often 
with odd humor and imaginative art. 








THE SOURCES OF DRYDEN’S THE MOCK ASTROLOGER 
By Nep B. ALLEN 


University of Delaware 


In his preface to An Evening’s Love; or the Mock Astrologer, 
Dryden, stung by charges that he has plagiarized in his earlier 
plays, pretends to make his sources clear. He says: 


. it was first Spanish, and called “El Astrologo Fingido”; then made French 
by the younger Corneille; and is now translated into English, and in print, 
under the name of “The Feigned Astrologer.” What I have performed in this 
will best appear by comparing it with those. 


But Dryden does not give a clear picture of what he owes his pre- 
decessors. In the first place, he says nothing about his debts to 
Moliére and Quinault.’ In the second place, he conceals the impor- 
tance of what he has taken from Thomas Corneille by mentioning 
him in company with the anonymous English author? and Calderén, 
to both of whom he owes practically nothing. Finally, he remains 
silent about his debt to Madeleine de Scudéry’s Ibrahim ou L’Il- 
lustre Bassa. 

Dryden’s use of his various sources is not easy to work out, and 
most critics have hitherto been interested only in a part of the 
subject—such as Dryden’s debt to Moliére—or have been content 
to repeat what Dryden, Mrs. Pepys, and Langbaine said. In my own 


1Gerard Langbaine mentions the debt to Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureux in 
An Account of the English Dramatic Poets (Oxford, 1691), pp. 163-64. Dry- 
den’s debts to Corneille and Moliére have been discussed by Carl Hartmann in 
Einfluss Moliéres auf Drydens komisch-dramatische Dichtungen (Leipzig, 
1885), by Philip Ott in Uber das Verhdltnis des Lustspiel-dichters Dryden eur 
gleichzeitigen franzésischen Komédie, inbesondere zu Moliére (Landshut, 1888), 
and by J.-E. Gillet in “Moliére en Angleterre, 1660-1670,” Mémoires de 
L’ Académie Royale de Belgique, deuxiéme série, classe des lettres, rx (1913). 
Hartmann also discusses Dryden’s debt to Philippe Quinault’s L’Amant 
Indiscret. 

2 The idea that Dryden was himself responsible for The Feigned Astrologer 
is no longer considered seriously. The play is effective enough in every way 
but one, its verse; but that is so bad that Dryden could not have written it. The 
author seems to have translated Corneille’s hexameters line by line into English 
without caring whether the results were hexameter, pentameter, tetrameter, or 
something else. The result is called prose by some critics, but it is printed as 
verse, the first word of each line being capitalized. 

Apparently no perfect copies of The Feigned Astrologer are extant. The 
copy in the British Museum (of which the Library of Congress has a photostat) 
lacks the title page. The University of Michigan copy has the title page, but 
lacks several pages of text. 
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treatment of the subject twenty years ago*® considerations of space 
and time made it impossible for me to examine Dryden’s sources 
as I shall do in what follows. 

In 1625 Calderén’s El Astrologo Fingido appeared. Sixteen years 
later in 1641 Mlle de Seudéry inserted a prose tale imitated from 
Calderén’s play in her Ibrahim, Book 7 (the second book of Tome 
II). Antoine Le Metel, Sieur d’Ouville, next wrote Jodelet Astro- 
logue (1646). D’Ouville follows Calderén closely. He gives no evi- 
dence of having read Mlle de Seudéry, and later writers do not 
seem to have been much influenced by him.* In 1648 Thomas Cor- 
neille wrote Le Feint Astrologue, his second play. In 1652 Henry Co- 
gan translated Scudéry’s Ibrahim into English, and there are one or 
two indications that Dryden may have read this rather than the 
French version. In 1668 appeared the anonymous Feigned Astrolo- 
ger, a translation of Corneille,® and later in the same year Dryden’s 
Mock Astrologer was produced. It was published in 1671. 

Dryden’s comedy has two plots, one of which, the Wildblood- 
Jacintha plot, is largely his own, though he makes use of Moliére 
and Quinault in it and though Wildblood takes some part in the 
other plot. This other plot, which deals with Bellamy, Theodosia, 
Don Melchor, Don Lopez, Donna Aurelia and their servants, stems 
originally from Calderén. 

Calderén’s play, however, made little impression on Dryden’s 
mind. Indeed, there is grave doubt that he ever read it, and this 
fact is in keeping with the absence of Spanish sources for Dryden’s 
other plays.* Everything of significance common to both Dryden 
and Calderén is also in Seudéry or Corneille, and, since Dryden 
gives evidence by his scene division and language that he had Cor- 
neille’s play before him as he wrote and by his numerous remi- 


3 The Sources of Dryden’s Comedies, University of Michigan Publications, 
Languages and Literature xvi (Ann Arbor, 1935). 

4H. C. Lancaster in A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven 
teenth Century (Johns Hopkins Press, 1932) has noted a few reminiscences of 
d’Ouville in Corneille’s play, but they are not important. See Part II, p. 753. 
D’Ouville’s comedy does not deserve the oblivion into which it has fallen. He 
cleverly represents the valet as pretending to a personal knowledge of astrology 
—instead of merely suggesting that his master do so. 

5D. F. Canfield Fisher in Corneille and Racine in England (New York, 
1904), p. 72, says that in the English translation the scenes are “shifted about,” 
but she is mistaken. As Max Oppenheimer observes in “Supplementary Data 
on the French and English Adaptations of Calderon’s El Astrologo Fingido,” 
Revue de Littératwre Comparée, xxm1 (1948), 554, the English translator fol- 
lows Corneille scene by scene. He does, however, introduce slight changes. 

6 See my discussion, op cit., pp. 5-6 n. 
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niscences of Seudéry that he had read her story, we must assume 
that they were his sources for the material which came originally 
from Calderén. 


There is no doubt about the influence of Scudéry’s tale on Dry- 
den.? The proof follows: 


1. Dryden takes the names of two of his characters (Aurelia 
and Camilla) from Scudéry, their forms being the same as those in 
the English translation. 


2. Dryden opens his play with a scene different from any 
in Calderén or Corneille but similar to a passage in Seudéry. This 
is Dryden’s only passage in blank verse: 


Servant. My master had forgot this letter, 
Which he conjures you, as you are his friend, 
To give Aurelia from him 
Don Lopez. ’Tis a hard task which he enjoins me: 
He knows I love her, and much more than he; 
For I love her alone, but he divides 
His passion betwixt two. Did he consider 
How great a pain ’tis to dissemble love, 
He would never practise it. 
Servant. He knows his fault, but cannot mend it. 
Don Lopez. To make the poor Aurelia believe 
He’s gone for Flanders, whilst he lies concealed, 
And every night makes visits to her cousin— 
When will he leave this strange extravagance? 
Servant. When he can love one more, or t’other less. 
Don Lopez. Before I loved myself, I promised him 
To serve him in his love; and I’ll perform it, 
Howe’er repugnant to my own concernments. 


Seudéry writes: 


. . Hortense non seulement demeuroit caché chez lui, mais Vavoit encore 
obligé de porter une lettre & cette fille, pour lui demander pardon de ce qu’il 
étoit parti sans lui dire a dieu. . . que Leandre avoit bien eu des tentations de 
lui découvrir qu’on la trahissoit, & de profiter de la malice de son ami, 
qu’enfin l’amitié l’avoit emporté sur l’amour. 


3. In Act I, seene 2, Dryden’s Bellamy observes: 


Wildblood, I perceive the women understand little of discourse; their Gallants 
do use them to it: They get upon their jennets, and prance before their ladies’ 
windows; there the palfrey curvets and bounds, and, in short, entertains them 
for his master. 





7 Under the date of June 20, 1668, Pepys quotes his wife as saying that 
Dryden’s comedy was “wholly ... taken out of the Illustra Bassa.” Not being 
acquainted with Corneille’s play, she exaggerated, but my former statement that 
she was altogether wrong (op. cit., p. 157) must be modified. Max Oppenheimer 
(p. 557) observes that Mrs. Pepys’ statement “may not be as gross an exaggera- 
tion as the critics have thought until now,” but the only proof he gives is 
Dryden’s borrowing of the names of Aurelia and Camilla from Seudéry. 
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The French Marquis of Seudéry says: 


. suivant l’usage, j’employais méme l’adresse de mon cheval pour lui faire 
voire la mienne, en lui faisant faire cent passades devant son logis. 


It is interesting to note that Dryden’s use of the word curvets to 
translate Secudéry’s passades may indicate that he read Seogan’s 
translation, since Scogan uses the same word.® 

4. In Act II, scene 1, Dryden’s Donna Theodosia is repre- 
sented as trying to quiet the anger of her maid (whom she has 
accused of betraying her) by giving her a gown and a gorget. There 
is no source for this in Calderén or Corneille. Scudéry, however, 
seems to have given Dryden the seed of the idea in the following: 


Elle battoit des mains, elle accusoit sa maitresse de Vavoir accusée; et la 
pauvre Livie étoit presque en termes de lui faire des excuses, tant elle étoit bien 
persuadée. 


5. Later in the same scene, at the entrance of Don Alonzo, 
Dryden writes: 


Bellamy. Then I’ll begone to avoid suspicion. 
Theodosia. By your favour, Sir, you shall stay a little. 


A parallel for this is found only in Seudéry : 
. . . Come je le vis, je voulus me retirer; mais Livie m’arréta. ... 

6. In Act ITI, scene 1, Dryden’s Bellamy directs Aurelia to 
write Don Melchor a letter. This letter is clearly inspired by Seud- 
éry, not Calderén or Corneille, as the following quotations will indi- 
eate: 


8“... and according to the fashion I employed the very address of my 
horse to let her see mine, in making him curvet an hundred times before her 
lodging.” 


In Calderén both the wooers of Dofia Maria try to impress her by their 
horsemanship. Don Diego is described by Beatriz in Calderén’s first scene as 
follows: 

Le vi en un caballo tal, 
Que, informado dél el viento, 
Dejé de ser elemento, 
Por ser tan bello animal. 
Con el freno conformaba 
Los pies con tanta armonia 
Que el son con la boca hacia, 
A cuyo compas danzaba 
Saltaron centellas puras 
De las piedras; que el castizo 
Bruto, por llamarte, hizo 
Aldabas las herraduras. 
This passage apparently suggested Mlle de Scudéry’s lines, which in turn in- 
fluenced Dryden. 
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Dryden: 


Don Melchor, if the magic of love have any power upon your spirit, I conjure 
you to appear this night before me: You may guess the greatness of my passion, 
since it has forced me to have recourse to art; but no shape which resembles 


you can fright. 
Aurelia. 


Scudéry : 
Je vous conjure, o bienheureuse esprit, par le ciel, par l’amour, & par les 
simpathies, de m’apparoitre devant mes fenétres la nuit prochaine, aussi-tét que 
la Lune sera couchée, sous la véritable forme d’Hortense:Et ne craignez pas 


qu’une si agréable vision m’épouvante: je vous assure qu’elle ne me donnera que 
du plaisir. Aurellia® 


7. In Act IV, scene 2, Dryden’s Bellamy assures Don Lopez 
that he will win Donna Aurelia. Corneille omits this incident, and, 
as usual in such cases, Dryden seems here to be influenced by Scud- 
éry, not Calderén. Dryden has reversed the order of the assurances 
Bellamy gives Don Lopez and Aurelia. In Scudéry (and Calderén) 
the scene with the lady comes first: 

Dryden: 
Bellamy. The Stars have partly assur’d me that you shall be happy if you 
acquaint her with your passion. 

Seudéry : 
. . - Je Vassurai que s’il continuoit de l’aimer il en seroit aimé, pourvu qu’il lui 
fist connoitre sa passion.10 

These are the borrowings which prove that Dryden knew Mlle 
de Scudéry’s story. Elsewhere the parts of Dryden’s comedy which 
deal with Bellamy and his astrology come from Corneille. But it 
is interesting to see that part of what Dryden took from Corneille 
also came originally from Secudéry, not Calderén.™ A few examples 
follow: 


® The letters of Corneille and Calderén are much shorter: 
Corneille: 
D. Juan, je scay bien ou vous estes 
Venez me voir dés cette nuit. 
Leonor 
Calderén: 
Don Juan, Ya se 
Adénde estéis; venid 
Aquesta noche a hablarme. 
Violante. 
16 Calderén: 
Don Diego. Yo he de serviros, 
Y haré de suerte que os quiera 
Esa dama. Proseguid 
Vuestros amores, servid. 
11 Arpad Steiner, in “Calderén’s Astrologo Fingido in France,” Modern 
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1. In Act II, scene 1, Dryden’s Bellamy says: 


Nay it may be I care as little for her as another man; but while she flies 
before me I must follow. I can leave a woman first with ease, but if she 
begins to fly before me, I grow opiniatre as the devil. 


The source for this is Don Fernand’s speech, Act I, scene 1, of Cor- 
neille: 


Si Amour m’engagea d’abord & son service 
Aujourd’huy cet amour n’est plus qu’un caprice. 
Son peu de complaisance a flatter mon espoir 
Est unique raison qui m’oblige & la voir. 


This is not in Calderén, who represents Don Diego as loving Dojia 
Maria deeply. Corneille takes it from Scudéry’s French Marquis: 


J’avoue que pour cette fois, sa résistance me piqua plus que sa beauté. 


2. In Act II, scene 1, of Dryden, we find: 


Bellamy. ...I was in hope though the day frowned, the night might prove as 
propitious to me as it is to others. 

Theodosia. I have now a quarrel both to the sun and the moon, because I 
have seen you by both their lights. 

Bellamy. Spare the moon, I beseech you madam; she is a very lusty planet 
to you. 


This is taken from Act II, seene 2, of Corneille: 


Don Fernand. Que j’ayme ces beaux yeux: qu’ils ont d’attraits pour moy! 
Lucrece. Que ie hay le Soleil qui fait que ie vous voy. 
Don Fernand. Oui, la Lune en effet vous est plus favorable. 

Et vous fait voir sans doute un object plus aymable. 


The moon is not mentioned by Calderén’s astrologer (though the 
valet does refer to it in an aside). It seems certain, therefore, that 


Corneille took these lines from Seudéry’s tales. Seudéry’s Marquis 
is speaking: ‘ 

“Une personne... aime les ténébres, & hait la lumiére, parce qu’elle pourroit 
découvrir ce qu’elle veut cacher & la plupart des hommes.” 

“T] est vrai,” me repondit-elle, “que ie hai le soleil, puisque ¢’est par lui que 
je vous vois.” 

“Peut-étre,” lui dis-je d’un méme visage, & la regardant fixement, “ne 
haissez-vous pas tant la lune vers le milieu de la nuit.” 


3. In Act II, scene 1, Dryden’s Maskall says: 


... What! did not you call me to look into a crystal, and there shewed me a 
fair garden, and a Spaniard stalking in his narrow breeches, and walking 
underneath a window? 


Philology, xxiv (1926), 27-30, observes that Corneille makes it clear in his 
preliminary epistle (omitted in all but the first edition) that he has read 
Seudéry. Steiner notes a few of the ways in which Scudéry influenced Corneille, 
but he does not show how closely the language of his characters follows hers. 
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This is taken from the words of Corneille’s Philipin, Act II, scene 
2: 

Ne me fistes-vous pas encore hier au soir 

Remarquer un jardin dedans un grand miroir 

Et quelque temps aprés n’y vis-ie pas paroistre 

Un homme qu’attendoit Madame a sa fenestre? 
The mirror is not mentioned by Calderén. Corneille followed Seud- 
éry, whose La Roche says: 
Il m’a méme fait voir .. . le jardin ou vous étiez dans un grand miroir .. . 

4. Near the beginning of Act III Dryden’s Bellamy says: 


. I have got me an argol, and an English almanack, by help of a — 
one half hour, I have learned to cant with an indifferent good grace: 
junction, opposition, trine, square, and sextile are now no longer mney to 
me, I thank my stars for’t. 

This is taken from a speech by Don Fernand in Act III, scene 1, of 
Corneille. Don Fernand has studied ‘‘un Almanach et un traité de 
la Sphére’’: 

Je cognoissez mesme encore le Zénith, l’Ecliptique, 

Le Tropique du Cancre, & le Pole Antarctique, 

Ces termes de Jupin s’opposant ad Venus, 

Grace 4 mon Almanach, ne m’épouvante plus. . . 
The almanac and the new terms learned from it are not mentioned 
by Calderén. Corneille must have remembered a passage from Seud- 
éry. She represents the French Marquis as studying an almanac and 
two other books. He says: 


Je me mis donc avec grande application d’esprit a vouloir comprendre quelque 
chose de cette mystérieuse doctrine. . . Je scavois déja dire que les étoiles ont 
trois sortes de lever & de coucher. . . Je connoissois l’ourse septentrionnale & 
boréale, le zénith, l’hemisphére, le colure des equinoxes, les cing zones, la 
torride, les froides & les tempérées. Je scavois dire encore, que Saturne 
regardant Hecate d’un trine aspect & la queue du dragon s’entortillant a 
celle du scorpion, ne pronostique rien de bon. . . Enfin je connoissois les 
parallels, l’ecliptique, les climats, etc.12 


5. In Act III, scene 1, Dryden represents Camilla, Aurelia’s 
maid, as being afraid that Bellamy’s knowledge of astrology will 
make it possible for him to read her mind. She hides her face, 
saving : 

. .. sweet sir, have pity on my frailty; for if my lady has the least inkling of 
what we did last night, the poor coachman will be turned away. 

Dryden has taken this from Act II, scene 2, of Corneille, in which 
Iacinte also hides her face and says: 


12 This is a good example (even in its abbreviated form) of Scudéry’s love of 
detail. Corneille and Dryden both shorten this passage considerably. 
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Si vous scavez, Monsieur, le secret od ie pense, 

Que ma maistresse au moins n’en ait point congoissance 

Elle feroit chasser Fabrice asseurement. 
This speech and situation is not to be found in Calderén. Corneille 
must have taken it from the following in Sceudéry: 


Camille se cachoit le visage avee grand soin. ... De grace, me dit cette fille. .. 
Si vous sgavez mon secret, ne le dites point & ma maitresse, car elle feroit 
chasser le pauvre Nostage hors du logis.13 


6. At the beginning of Act IV, Dryden’s Maskall delivers 
Aurelia’s letter to Don Melchor. This situation is also found both 
in Corneille and Seudéry. Scudéry changed the situation from that 
in Calderén, where Don Juan finds the letter at his feet. 


These proofs of the influence of Mlle de Scudéry on Dryden, 
directly and by way of Corneille, should not obscure the fact that 
Dryden is largely dependent on Corneille. Most of that part of Dry- 
den’s plot which involves Bellamy and his pretensions to a know- 
ledge of astrology is very obviously taken from Corneille, and Dry- 
* den is not giving a true picture of his debt when he says in his pre- 
face: ‘‘I seldom use the wit and language of any romance or play, 
which I undertake to alter... .”’ 

A few passages which disprove this statement of Dryden’s fol- 
low. 


1. Dryden, Act II, scene 1: 


Maskall. The fortune of the valet ever follows that of the master. 


Corneille, Act I, scene 2: 


Philipin. Un valet suit toujours la fortune d’un maistre. 
2. Dryden, Act II, scene 1: 


Theodosia. Ah, Beatrix! you have betrayed and sold me! 
Beatrix. You have betrayed and sold yourself, madam, by your own rashness 
to confess it. Heaven knows I have served you but too faithfully. 


Corneille, Act II, scene 2: 


Lucrece. Tay-toy, tu m’as vendue... 
Beatrix. Plust au Ciel que vous-mesme auec vostre colére 
N’eussiez pas aduoué ce que i’auois sceu taire. .. . 


3. Dryden, Act II, scene 1: 


13 The author of The Feigned Astrologer has made an addition here. He 
represents Fanny, a cousin of Celia for whom there is no parallel in the other 
plays, as fearing, like the maid, that the astrologer will read her mind. She has 
stolen some “apricocks,” and she offers to steal some more for the astrologer if 
he will keep her secret. 
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Bellamy. Range, quest, and spring a lie immediately. 
Corneille, Act II, scene 2: 


Don Fernand. Inuente, fourbe, ments, iure, j’auoueray tout. 
4. Dryden, Act III, scene 1: 


Bellamy. But why that sigh, madam? 
Aurelia. You might spare me the shame of telling you; since I am sure you 
ean divine my thoughts: I will therefore tell you nothing. 


Corneille, Act ITI, scene 2: 


Don Fernand. D’ot vient que vostre coeur sofipire? 

Leonor. Vous pourriez m’épargner la honte de le dire, 
Puisque ce haut scauoir dont chacun est jaloux 
Vous fait cognoistre assez ce que ie veux de vous. 


5. Dryden, Act IV, scene 2: 


Aurelia. Away infernal! ’tis not thee; ’tis the true Don Melchor that I would 
see. 
Corneille, Act III, scene 6: 


Leonor. Ie ne veux point de toy, j’abhorre ce pouuoir, 
Et c’est le vray Don Juan que ie souhaite voir. 


6. Dryden, Act IV, scene 2: 


Don Alonzo. You have said enough, sir, to persuade me of your science; if 
fame had not published it, yet this very humility of yours were enough to con- 
firm me in the belief of it. 


Corneille, Act IV, scene 8: 


Leonard. Quand ie n’aurois pas sceu par le rapport d’autry 
Que vous estes l’honneur des scauants d’aujourd’huy 
Et que l’on fait de vous par tout vn cas extréme, 
Cette humilité seule a parler de vous mesme 
Me persuaderoit de ce que vous scgauez. 
A summary of Dryden’s debts follows. The page numbers refer 
to Scott’s edition. 
je F 
The first twenty-two lines, in which Don Lopez is being asked to 
deliver a letter to Aurelia are from Seudéry. (See above, p. 455). 
The rest of the scene is Dryden’s except for the conversation be- 
tween Maskall and Don Alonzo (pp. 239-240), which is taken 
from Moliére’s L’Ecole des Maris, I, 5.** 
1 &. 
This scene is Dryden’s except for Bellamy’s description of the way 
Spanish gallants woo, which is from Scudéry. (See above, p. 455). 


14 J.-E. Gillet, pp. 169-170, gives the passage and its source in parallel 
columns. 
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II, 1. 
Bellamy’s speech: ‘‘Nay, it may be I care for her as little as an- 
other man; but while she flies before me I must follow . a 
(p. 249) is from Corneille, I, 1, but the rest of this conversation be- 
tween Wildblood and Bellamy (pp. 249-250), and the dialogues be- 
tween Jacintha and Beatrix (pp. 250-251) and between Wildblood 
and Jacintha (pp. 251-255) are Dryden’s. After the second en- 
trance of Beatrix (p. 255) Dryden follows Corneille, I, 2, until 
the end of the act, except for the two short passages cited above as 
being closer to Scudéry: Beatrix’s crying, clapping her hands at 
her mistress, and asking her to make amends for having imputed dis- 
honesty to her (see above, p. 456), and Bellamy’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to avoid meeting Don Alonzo which follows. (See above, p. 
456). 

IIT, 1. 
The first part of this scene follows Corneille, III, 1. When Aurelia 
enters and asks for ‘‘the counsellor of graces,’’ (p. 272) Dryden 
shows the influence of Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, Scene 
7.15 After taking this bit from Moliére, Dryden follows Corneille, 
III, 2 and 3, until the introduction of the letter from Aurelia to 
Don Melchor (p. 278), which is from Seudéry. (See above, p. 457). 
After Don Alonzo’s entrance (p. 278) Dryden has no source for 
the old man’s request that Bellamy cast an eye on his daughter’s 
nativity. With the entrance of Don Lopez (p. 279), Dryden follows 
Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureucx, II, 7 and 8, closely.’® Like Moliére’s 
Metaphraste, Don Alonzo continually interrupts Don Lopez (Mo- 
liére’s Albert) to assure him that he won’t interrupt him. Dryden 
earries the joke a bit further than Moliére by having both finally 
speak together at the top of their voices—until Lopez chases Alonzo 
out by ringing a bell in his ears. The rest of the act, which deals 
with Wildblood, Maskall, and Jacintha, is Dryden’s. 

IV, 1. 
The first part of the scene follows Corneille, III, 1. After the en- 
trance of Beatrix and Jacintha (p. 292), Dryden is original to the 
end of the scene. 





15 Hereafter Aurelia is a précieuse, but her affectations are not those of 
Moliére’s characters. Her use of the word furiously seems to be Dryden’s idea, 
an affectation similar to that which Dryden later gives Melantha of Marriage 
a la Mode, who repeats “Let me die.” 

16 See Gillet, pp. 171-175. 
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IV, 2. 
From the beginning of the scene Dryden follows Corneille, III, 6 
and 7. With the entrance of Theodosia and Beatrix (p. 300), he fol- 
lows Corneille, IV, 1, 2, and 3, and after their exit and Bellamy’s 
entrance (p. 303) he follows Corneille, IV, 8 and 9. Dryden simpli- 
fies what he takes from Corneille by representing Beatrix as whis- 
pering to Bellamy the information about the diamond. In Corneille, 
IV, 4, Beatrix says that she’ll give the information to Philipin, and 
Philipin delivers it to Don Fernand in IV, 9. With Don Lopez’s 
entrance (p. 305) Dryden follows, not Corneille, for he omits this 
conversation between Bellamy and Don Lopez, but Scudéry. (See 
above, p. 457). With the entrance of Aurelia (p. 307) Dryden 
follows Corneille, IV, 6. Camilla’s begging a gown from Don Mel- 
chor (p. 308) is taken from Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureuz, I, 2.” 
The following conversation between Don Alonzo and Don Melchor 
(pp. 309 ff.) follows Corneille, V, 1 and 2. 

IV, 3. 
The first part of this scene is original with Dryden. The last part 
of the quarrel between Wildblood and Jacintha and the quarrel 
which Maskall and Beatrix invent as a farcical imitation (pp. 316 
ff.) follow Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureuz, IV, 3 and 4."* 

vy, 4. 
The first part of this act follows Corneille, V, 5, and V, 10 and 11, but 
not at all closely, since Dryden changes Corneille’s ending by hav- 
ing Theodosia marry Bellamy instead of Don Melchor. When Wild- 
blood reveals his presence in the garden by sneezing (p. 332), and 


17 When Camilla enters to announce Don Melchor’s approach (p. 308), she 
says: “Albricias, madam, for my good news.” Albricias is used by Calderén in 
his first and fifth scenes, but this trifle is not enough to indicate that Dryden 
knew Calderén. 

18 How closely Dryden follows Moliére may be seen from the following 
portion of the borrowing: 

Dryden: 

Maskall. ...here’s the six-penny whittle you gave me.... 

Beatrix. There’s your scissars with the stinking brass chain to them.... 
For your letter, I have it not about me; but upon reputation 
I'll burn it. 

Moliére: 

Gros-René. Tiens encor ton couteau; la piéce est riche et rare. 
Tl te couta six blancs lorsque tu m’en fis don. 

Marinette. Tiens tes ciseau, avec ta chaine de laiton.... 
Je n’ai point maintenant de tes lettres sur moi; 
Mais j’en ferai du feu jusques & la derniére. 

Gros-René. Et des tiennes tu sais ce que j’en saurai faire? 
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Maskall pretends that he and the others hiding with him are ghosts, 
Dryden is following Philippe Quinault’s L’Amant Indiscret, V, 4. 


The foregoing examination leaves no room for doubt that Seud- 
éry’s Ibrahim is an important source for Dryden’s Mock Astrologer 
—directly and via Corneille. The summary of Dryden’s debts in- 
dicates that he took a large part of his play from Corneille, a some- 
what smaller part from Seudéry’s Ibrahim, several incidents from 
three plays of Moliére, and a bit from Quinault. 


ee 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS AND POETIC UNITY 


By RaLpeH CoHEN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In 1728, in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, appeared the first English 
dictionary definition of ‘‘association of ideas’’ that I have found: 
‘* Association of Ideas, is where [sic] two or more Ideas, constantly 
or immediately follow or succeed one another in the Mind, so that 
one shall almost infallibly produce the other; whether there be any 
natural Relation between them or not.’ This definition reappeared 
in Bailey’s Universal Etymological English Dictionary? in 1730 and 
again in Martin’s Dictionary® in 1749. In every decade of the last 
half of the century this definition or its equivalent, revealing the 
epistemological basis of association as a mechanical order, repre- 
sented one type of association theory. It was the association to which 
Hartley added a physical theory of vibrations and vibratiuncles. 
And it was this association theory which Coleridge attacked on the 
grounds of will and imagination. 

But this position does not represent the associationist literary 
theory which, in the criticism of Hume, Fordyce, Gerard, Kames 
and their followers, revised the meaning of literary unity, releasing 
it from its formal order, from its distinction of fable and episode, 
to a unity ‘‘which corresponds to the natural course of our percep- 
tions.’’* These associationist critics accepted association as a method 
revealing the recollection and combination of ideas in literature; 
they were concerned with the unfolding of ideas by the poet and 
with their apprehension by the reader or spectator. The mechanical 
succession essential to the epistemological position was revised to 
admit that the poet was capable of new associations. ‘‘Transition,’’ 
declared Abraham Tucker, ‘‘is the art of leading the mind by 
gentle and easy turnings, so that she finds herself unawares in a 
new field without perceiving when she quitted that she was engaged 
"1 Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopaedia: or, an Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (London, 1728), 2 vols. 

2 Nathaniel Bailey, Universal Etymological English Dictionary (London, 
“on Martin, Lingua Britunnica Reformata: or A New English 


Dictionary (London, 1749). 
4 Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1762), 1, 403. 
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in before.’’® And John More in his analysis of Thomson’s Seasons 
wrote: ‘‘Genius is often struck with innumerable associations, 
which are altogether imperceptible to others.’ In addition to 
recognizing that the poetic mind perceived new relations, these 
associationists developed a theory of the imagination to explain such 
connections and to account for their apprehension by readers. 

These critics constituted a group only in so far as they addressed 

themselves to the problem of unity in one or more of its ramifica- 
tions.But each brought to this problem quite diverse assumptions 
about association and the nature of man. Associations were either 
innate (original, or natural), or they were accidental (artificial, 
customary, or arbitrary). They were regulated (selected, or con- 
trolled), or they were unguided (mechanical, or unconscious). 
Association was a process of the imagination or of the understand- 
ing or of both. The critics selected one or more of these assumptions 
and incorporated them into their theories of human nature. Thus 
_Hume tied association to empiricism, whereas Alison used it to 
“*Check . . . empiricism.’’? Lord Kames objected to the unity of 
Virgil’s first Georgic because it was contrary to the uniformity of 
men’s minds, whereas Beattie defended the poem because it ex- 
hibited the subtle differences possessed by creative minds.’ David 
Fordyce combined association with a theory of individual will, 
whereas Walter Whiter combined it with a theory of unconscious 
choice.® 

Association, however, was not only an epistemological but also a 
literary theory,’® and it is to the literary problem of poetic unity 

5 Abraham Tucker [Edward Search], The Light of Nature Pursued (London, 
1768), I, 254. 

6John More, Strictures, Critical and Sentimental, on Thomson’s Seasons 
(London, 1787), p. 87. 

7 Archibald Alison, Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, ed. Abra- 
ham Mills (1844, first published 1790), p. xvi. 

8 Lord Kames, I, 36-37. James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical 
(London, 1783), p. 167. 

® David Fordyce, Dialogues Concerning Education (London, 1745), 1, 288. 
Walter Whiter, A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare (London, 1794), 
p. 68. 

10 Whiter, pp. 64-65, distinguishes epistemological from active literary asso- 
ciations but rejects them for unconscious literary association: “By the associat- 
ing principle I do not mean (as it appears to be understood by some meta- 
physicians) that faculty of the understanding, by which on all occasions, the 
chain of our ideas is generated and preserved; nor, as referred to the genius of 
the poet, do I mean that active power, which passes rapidly through a variety of 
successive stages, which discovers with so wonderful an acuteness their relations 
and dependencies; and which combines them with such exquisite effect in all 
the pleasing forms of fiction and invention.” 
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that this paper is restricted. The emphasis on literary, in contrast 
to musical or artistic unity in the eighteenth century, was due to 
the fact that language was considered a form of association—words 
were ‘‘ Signs of their Ideas; not by any natural connection . . . but 
by a voluntary Imposition, whereby such a Word is made arbi- 
trarily the mark of such an Idea’’*—and literary language a 
special form of association. According to David Fordyce, for 
example, the language of metaphor and allegory exhibit ‘‘not an 
Arbitrary, but a Natural kind of Connection, between the Signs and 
the things signified by them.’’* Literature, moreover, exhibited 
that combination of ideas which was the characteristic of associa- 
tion, and it did so by creating a union of actions, passions and 
thoughts. Thus Hume theorized about an association of the passions 
which corresponded with an association of ideas;* Tucker con- 
sidered the Jliad a compound or union of thoughts, feelings, ete. ;** 
and Alison wrote: ‘‘In all the fine arts that composition is most 
excellent in which the different parts most fully unite in the pro- 
duction of one unmingled emotion.’’*® 

The direction of the associationist theory of unity—its stressing 
of relational unity and subtle transitions—can perhaps best be 
exemplified by comparing Blackmore’s comments on epic unity 
with those of Lord Kames. ‘‘That which makes the Unity of the 
Action, is the regular Succession of one Part or Episode to another, 
not only as Antecedents and Consequents, but as it were Causes 
and Effects, wherein the Reader may discern that the former Epi- 
sode makes the following necessary, and the Connection between 
them is such, that they assist and support each other, as the Mem- 
bers of the Body do, no Episode being out of its Place, without 
maiming, or at least deforming the Whole.’’* The metaphor of the 
body is used by Blackmore as an example of proportion or sym- 
metry—the epic being symmetrical as the body is. The unity which 
he prescribed was a sequential order in which every part was neces- 


11 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Hwmane Understanding, 4th ed. (Lon- 


don, 1700), p. 235. 

12 Fordyce, 1, 404. 

13 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (1949), 
pp. 283-284. See also Essays, Moral Political and Literary, ed. T. H. Green and 
T. H. Grose (London, 1882), 11, 26n. 

14 Tucker, I, 234. 

15 Alison, p. 106. 

16 Richard Blackmore, Prince Arthur, An Heroic Poem. In Ten Books, 2d. 
ed. (London, 1695), unpaged preface. 
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sary to and proportionate with every subsequent one and related to 
it as cause to effect. But Lord Kames, who frequently buttressed 
earlier theories such as Aristotle’s of tragedy with associationist 
explanations, used the body metaphor in describing unity, with 
quite different implications. ‘‘It is required in every work of art 
that, like an organic system, the constituent parts be mutually con- 
nected, and bear each of them a relation to the whole, some more 
intimate, some less.’’!” 

The organic system of Lord Kames permitted a variety of part- 
whole relations governed by association ties, of which cause and 
effect was only one. Moreover, such relations were neither sym- 
metrical nor proportionate, but governed by their contribution to 
the whole of ‘‘that impression of reality, which is requisite to 
interest our affections and move our passions.’’'* Even episodes 
which broke the unity of action were permissible if they served to 
‘*refresh and unbend the mind after the fatigue of a long narra- 
tion.’’?® It was a theory which broke with the unity of kinds and the 
unity of designated sequence of words and thoughts developed by 
the rhetoricians. Lord Kames had his own theory of associationist 
regularity; but inherent in the theory was the assumption stated by 
Tucker that if there were ‘‘an understanding pliable and compre- 
hensive enough to strike out trains immediately among any collec- 
tion of objects and discern their respective situations . . . it would 
not know what irregularity was.’’?° 

Thus far associationist unity in poetry has been distinguished 
from non-associationist unity; but associationist literary unity was 
also distinguishable from associationist non-literary unity. Associa- 
tion was a process by which the mind ‘‘feels a strong propension to 
connect and associate those ideas among which it observes any 
Similitude or Aptitude.’’ It obviously applied to other areas of 
thought as well as to literature. One distinction, however, was that 
literature was a function of the imagination, whereas non-literary 
association was not. Literary association ranged more freely and 
was more tightly knit with feeling. ‘‘In all compositions of genius,’’ 
wrote Hume, ‘‘. .. ’tis requisite that the writer have some plan or 


17 Lord Kames, I, 34. 

18 Lord Kames, 11, 240. 

19 Lord Kames, 11, 251. 

20 Tucker, 1, 266. 

21 David Fordyce, The Elements of Moral Philosophy, 3d. ed. (London, 1758), 


p. 230. 
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object. The events must be related to each other in the imagination 
and form a kind of unity.’’? According to David Fordyce, the 
associative imagination existed between sense and reflection, par- 
taking of both and possessing a ‘‘wonderful subtlety in connecting 
Ideas’’;?* but the imagination, by definition, also possessed what 
Fordyce called the law of unity of design: ‘‘ Wherever there is an 
Unity of Design, or a Concurrence and Co-operation of several 
Things toward a common End, there one Idea naturally leads to 
another, which concurs with it, till the whole Frame is suggested to 
our View.’’** 

The associative imagination was a significant development for 
poetic unity. By altering the assumptions about the creation and 
apprehension of literature, it altered the type of questions that were 
asked. The distinction between moral fiction and actual falsehood 
was converted into the reality or dullness of the poet’s imagination : 
‘‘the picture of the little world within that interests and agitates 
us.’’?5 In so far as literature was created and apprehended through 
the imagination, a classification of literature as more or less intense 
was preferred to one based on formal genres: ‘‘we can never say,’”’ 
wrote Lord Kames, ‘‘where one species ends and another begins.’’*® 
The longer the poem, the less intense the unity, for intensity of 
emotion was a characteristic of poetic unity. A short ode, explained 
Priestley, ‘‘may be as full of the sublime as his [the poet’s] imagi- 
nation is capable of making it,’’ but a long poem must give the 
reader passages to rest his imagination.”’ 

The imaginative unity which the associationists invoked—Lord 
Kames called it ‘‘ideal presence’’ in contrast to ‘‘real presence’’— 
stressed the imaginative apprehension on the part of the spectator 
as well as the poet. This ideal presence he distinguished from actual 
presence and from reflective presence or events called up by re- 
flection. The ideal presence of poetry was, of course, a presence 
brought forth by language. Literature existed, declared another 
associationist, as in a state of reverie, ‘‘during which time, however 


22 Hume, Essays, u, 19n. 

23 Fordyce, Dialogues, 1, 271. 

24 Fordyce, Dialogues, ul, 244. 

25 George Gregory, Letters on Literature, Taste, and Composition (Philadel- 
phia, 1809), p. 87. 

26 Lord Kames, II, 219n. 

27 Joseph Priestley, 4 Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (London, 
1833 [original ed. 1777]), p. 361. 
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short, if it be but for a moment, the objects themselves appear to 
exist before us.’’*® 

The consequence of this theory of imaginative unity in which 
objects and events assumed a presence through language was that 
poetry required a special way of being perceived. ‘‘In that state of 
mind in which poetry is read,’’ declared Dugald Stewart, comment- 
ing on the digressive unity of Thomson’s Seasons, ‘‘such digressions 
are not only agreeable, but necessary to the effect; an arrangement 
founded on the spontaneous and seemingly casual order of our 
thoughts pleases more than one suggested by an accurate analysis 


of the subject .. .. How absurd would the long digression in praise 
of Industry in Thomson’s Autumn appear, if it occurred in a prose 
essay !’’?® 


The state of mind in which poetry was read was denominated by 
some associationists ‘‘sympathy.’’ It was a condition, like ‘‘ideal 
presence,’’ in which the qualities of literature revealed themselves. 
Sympathy was a ‘“‘sensibility of heart, by which on supposing our- 
selves in the condition of another, we are conscious in some degree 
of [his] very emotion.’’*° One version of such sympathy led to pri- 
vate reminiscences and personal associations provoked by poetry. 
(This constituted one basis for the attack on Alison’s theory.) But 
another and more fruitful concept of sympathy was the exercise of 
the spectator’s faculties and feelings in apprehending the work. This 
delicate and sensitive sympathy distinguished the critical from the 
non-critical reader. It was the critical reader who could ‘‘mark 
those delicacies of connection, which give surprise or which imitate 
the desultory operations of enthusiasm, or any other ardent 
passion. ’”*? 

The sympathetic spectator was not merely the reader of poetry, 
he was also the subject of poetry. The ‘‘musing wanderer’’ of 
Warton, the roaming philosopher of Goldsmith—‘‘ My prime of life 
in wand’ring spent and care’’—these sensitive spectators estab- 
lished the point of view from which to read the meditative- 
philosophical poems. They mediated between the reader and nature. 
so that nature was seen through the course of man’s mind and feel- 


28 Erasmus Darwin, “The Loves of the Plants,” in The Botanic Garden 
(London, 1791), p. 48. 

29 Dugald Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (London, 
1790), in Works (Cambridge, 1829), 1, 214. 

30 Beattie, p. 180. 

31 Beattie, p. 167. 
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ings: ‘‘that elegance of soul refin’d/Whose soft sensation feels a 
quicker joy/From Melancholy’s scenes.’’ The sympathy between 
man and nature was based on principles explicable by association, 
and the musing wanderer was less an autobiographical poet than a 
version of the associationist spectator as poet. The associationist 
eritics did more than alter the conception of contemporary poetic 
unity; they reinterpreted the poetry of the past. Thus Virgil’s 
Georgics became the touchstone for associationist analysis because 
it was an example of how didactie poetry expressed the subtleties 
of connection and the totality of feeling and thought which associa- 
tionist eriticism invoked. 

The principles of associative unity were defined by Hume as re- 
semblance, contiguity, and causality.** Fordyce added contrariety,* 
Gerard added coexistence and order;** other associationists added 
other principles until, at the end of the eighteenth century, Stewart 
declared: ‘‘There is no possible relation among the objects of our 
knowledge which may not serve to connect them in the mind.’’** In 
poetic unity these principles were always subordinated to an over- 
riding direction or quality of the whole. For Gerard there was ‘‘one 
leading principle of invention’’**® which dominated every subject; 
for Alison every work was unified, or ought to be unified, by ‘‘one 
unmingled emotion.’’ But for all associationists, the whole work 
tended to display a unity in the imagination. 

The unity of the whole unfolded for the associationists in rela- 
tional terms: shifts of any kind—of language, thought, action, feel- 
ing, time, person, number, ete.—had to be related to the whole. 
Transitions became, therefore, the area of careful analysis. They 
were neither formal nor prescribed; rather, they imitated the de- 
sultory operations of enthusiasm or passion. Inversions, transposi- 
tions—these were not for the associationists false ornaments, but, 
when expressive of the imagination or the passions, ‘‘the natural 
and original order of speech.’’*? There were non-associationist 
critics, such as Joseph Trapp, who defended digressions in didactic 
poetry, especially ‘‘ Excursions into some more noble Subject, which 





32 Hume, Treatise, p. 11. 

33 Fordyce, Dialogues, 11, 249 ff. 

84 Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Genius (London, 1774), pp. 109, 118. 

35 Stewart, I, 212. 

36 Gerard, p. 230. 

37 Richard P. Knight, An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, 
3d. ed. (London, 1806), p. 125. 
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seem’d naturally to arise out of that the Poet is treating of.’’** But 
such defences made the digressions ‘‘beauties’’ rather than natural 
unfoldings of a poem which they represented to the associationists. 

To the associationist version of poetic unity as a selective combina- 
tion of ideas and feelings dominated by an idea, emotion, or union 
of these, was added a theory of unconscious unity developed by 
Walter Whiter. He sought to combine the mechanical regularity of 
associated ideas with a theory of unconscious imagination. ‘‘I define 
... the power of this association over the genius of the poet,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘to consist in supplying him with words and with ideas, 
which have been suggested to the mind by a principle of union un- 
perceived by himself, and independent of the subject to which they 
are applied.’’*® Such unconscious associations were identified as 
figures of speech such as Shakespeare’s use of ‘‘suit’’ and ‘‘weed”’ 
in As You Like It (u, vii), Henry V (1v,i), and A Lover’s Com- 
plaint,*° but the theory could not explain, as the other associationist 

‘theory did, the conscious selection and organization of feelings and 
ideas in a poem. 

This theory explained the apparent shifts from what might be 
called a normal word order; it also explained a more comprehensive 
body of transitions: the order or sequence of events. This concept 
was expressed by the terms ‘‘train of ideas’’ or ‘‘train of per- 
ceptions.’’ Associations arose successively or synchronously, and 
since literature involved both types, the order of events was signifi- 
eant for the feeling and meaning. One need only refer to the 
temporal order of events in Tristram Shandy to make this point 
clear. It is perhaps not so frequently recognized that the digressions 
and temporal shifts in Shandy differ only in degree from the shifts 
in time as they occur, for example, in Gray’s Elegy. The movement 
of the Elegy from the present to the past to the future involved a 
juggling of physical time, although it possessed a psychological con- 
tinuity of feeling. Tradition had sanctioned this juggling as a 
device in the epic, but there was no sanction for the shifts of person, 
time and place which were characteristic of eighteenth-century 
poetry. 

Lessing’s attack on English descriptive poetry for attempting to 
be a spatial rather than temporal art, and John Scott’s attack on 


38 Joseph Trapp, Lectures on Poetry (London, 1742), p. 196. 
39 Whiter, p. 68. 
40 Whiter, p. 82 ff. 
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this poetry for resembling painting rather than exhibiting a 
sequential series are misinterpretations of this poetry from the 
associationist point of view. These critics realized that the manner 
in which poetry revealed sequences of scenes or actions was indica- 
tive of the poem’s unity of feeling and meaning. ‘‘What was the 
measure of time before artificial measures were invented?’’ asked 
Lord Kames. And he replied: ‘‘The only natural measure we have 
is the train of our thoughts. .. . This [measure] is indeed a very 
imperfect measure; because in the different conditions of a quick 
or slow succession, the computation is different.’’** Lord Kames 
recognized that the same event could appear longer or shorter, more 
or less significant, according to the conditions under which it was 
experienced. This phenomenon he attributed to the power of passion 
to bias the mind in its perceptions and opinions; other association- 
ists found this a characteristic rather than a bias of the mind. Thus 
Fordyce, for example, found that the different parts of a work 
concurred in revealing its unity, and Tucker found that meaning in 
oratory and poetry resulted in great part from the context in which 
words were placed. ‘‘Many words having various significations 
always suggest the sense which the context requires. . . . Nor do 
single words only carry a different force, according to the sentence 
wherein they stand, but whole expressions do cast a lustre upon one 
another and the very structure of the phrase gives a different aspect 
to the contents from what they would have had if placed in a differ- 
ent order: in the due arrangement of all which consists a great part 
of the arts of oratory and poetry.’’*? 

It was the shortcoming of these associationists that, acknowledg- 
ing the existence of different contexts, they tended to see them as 
fixed. But their theories made it possible to unhinge whatever 
fixedness they attributed to contexts. This was not true of Hartley’s 
physiological associationism, which insisted upon the rigid mechani- 
cal quality of associative responses and which ultimately came into 
conflict with imaginative associationism. In a summary of Hartley’s 
theory, Thomas Cooper rejected not only the theory of knowledge of 
some of the imaginative associationists, but their literary theories 
as well.** Poetic unity was for him the unity which the best writers 


41 Lord Kames, 1, 200-201. 

42 Tucker, I, 240-241. 

43 Thomas Cooper, “Outline of the Association of Ideas,” in On Irritation and 
Insanity, by F. J. V. Broussais (Columbia, S. C., 1831). 
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exhibited in each of the genres; it was the unity sanctioned by habit 
and custom. 

It took a sensitive critic like Coleridge to recognize the essential 
soundness of the associationists’ theory of poetic unity, by investi- 
gating ‘‘the laws by which our feelings form affinities with each 
other and with words.’’** The associationists had explored, more 
adequately than any other eighteenth-century literary theorists, the 
techniques of relation, of connection and transition, composing the 
imaginative unity of a literary work. Their explorations were 
limited by accompanying assumptions, such as Lord Kames’s and 
Tucker’s theories of human nature, or Alison’s and Fordyce’s dis- 
tinetions of natural and artificial associations. But the theory I 
have traced explained, as no other contemporary theory did, the 
meditative-descriptive poetry of the eighteenth century. The theory 
reinterpreted the didactic poetry of the past by applying to it a 
common theory of poetic unity rather than a theory of genres. And 
jn the emphasis on contextual unity, the imaginative unity of 
thought and feeling, the theory contributed to the explanation of all 
subsequent poetry. 

44 See Humphry House, Coleridge (London, 1953), chapter vi, for a discus- 


sion of Coleridge’s associationism. The quotation is from Coleridge’s letters as 
quoted in introduction to Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, I, xxxi. 
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FIELDING’S THE MASQUERADE 


By L. P. Goaamn 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Henry Fielding’s first printed work, The Masquerade, a Poem, 
published 29 January 1728, has been neglected ever since it ap- 
peared. It was neglected by the public, apparently, for in 1731 the 
publisher, J. Roberts, bound copies with Fielding’s The Grub-Street 
Opera which were probably left over from the first issue. For 
this appearance of the poem Fielding added two pages of ironical 
dedication to the conductor of the masquerades, ‘‘Count’’ John 
James Heidegger. In 1750 The Masquerade, with the dedication, 
was printed in The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Arbuthnot (Glas- 
gow), but otherwise, except for two later editions of this rather ob- 
secure publication (1751, 1770), it seems not to have been re- 
printed. It was neglected by Fielding himself, for he did not in- 
clude it with his other early poems in the first volume of the Mis- 
cellanies (1743), although he seems to have been trying to fill out a 
volume. And it has been largely neglected by the writers on Field- 
ing. Arthur Murphy did not mention it in his sketch of Fielding’s 
career prefixed to the first edition of the Works (1762), although 
he discussed some of Fielding’s poems and printed one as a sample. 
Most later biographers and critics have slighted it. Austin Dobson 
mentions it briefly and dismisses it as worthless.? Aurelien Digeon 
says it ‘‘deserves hardly more than a mention,’’ and that is all he 
says. H. K. Banerji, although he professes to deal especially with 
Fielding’s earlier and lesser known works, does little more; he 
says that ‘‘the poem . . . has little to recommend it either in fe- 
licity of expression or raciness of satire.’’"* F. Homes Dudden, 
author of the most recent major work on Fielding, thinks the poem 
‘‘has little merit,’’ although he points out the persistence of its 





1 Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 111. 
This work is the basis for all statements of facts about Fielding’s career, un- 
less other sources are indicated. 

2 Fielding (New York, 1883), pp. 12-13. 

8 The Novels of Fielding (London, 1925), p. 5. 

4 Henry Fielding Playwright, Journalist and Master of the Art of Fiction, 
His Life and Works (Oxford, 1929), p. 15. , 
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theme in Fielding’s later works.5 Some biographers of Handel, 
who was associated with Heidegger, mention the poem but criticize 
it adversely. More general literary studies ignore it.* Only Wilbur 
L. Cross judges it favorably, saying that it is ‘‘an amusing bur- 
lesque,’’ ‘‘cleverly’’ told. But besides including it in his bibliogra- 
phy of Fielding’s works, Cross devotes only two paragraphs to it.’ 

And yet, despite predominantly unfavorable opinions of the 
poem, expressed or implied by silence, such neglect is not justified. 
The work is, after all, the first step in a great literary career, a 
eareer which produced Tom Jones and which terminated with The 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Fielding’s earliest publication de- 
serves attention, if for no other reason than that it is Fielding’s, 
but nearly all of the very few comments on the poem are so general 
that they suggest only cursory readings. The purpose of this paper 
is to attempt a somewhat closer examination of the poem, consider- 
ing first its object and then some of its materials and techniques. 

I 

The Masquerade is a satire upon the masked balls held regularly 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket on evenings when no opera 
was performed, Admission to these balls was by tickets issued to 
subscribers only, and precautions were taken to exclude undesir- 
able persons and to preserve decorum, but it seems that persons of 
all kinds did attend and that gambling, drinking, and brawling 
were fairly regular features of the entertainment. Many severe 
criticisms of the masquerades were voiced before Fielding wrote 
his poem. 

Among these criticisms are those of Steele and Addison in the 
Spectator (1710-11). They treat the subject with their character- 
istic lightness in Numbers 8, 14, and 22, but clear in their good- 
humored ridicule are the complaints that the anonymity of the 
disguises encouraged moral irresponsibility and provided oppor- 
tunities for illicit intrigues, and that the mixed company was an evil 
in itself. In 1723 the Grand Jury of Middlesex presented the mas- 
querades ‘‘as nurseries of lewdness, extravagance, and immorality’’ 
and recommended that they be prosecuted and suppressed. The re- 


5 Henry Fielding, His Life, Works, and Times (Oxford, 1952), 1, 21. 

6 The Masquerade is not listed in Richmond P. Bond’s “Register of Burlesque 
Poems” in English Burlesque Poetry 1700-1750 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), nor 
in Edward Ames Richards’s bibliography of hudibrastic verse in Hudibras in 
the Burlesque Tradition (New York, 1937). 

7 Op. cit., 1, 59-61; 11, 289-90, 293. 
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sult was that three assemblies were given up, but they were re- 
sumed in the next season without legal molestation.? The Bishop 
of London preached a sermon against them, but the only effect 
seems to have been a six-penny poem called Heydegger’s Letter to 
the Bishop of London (1724), which begins: 


My Lord, your sermon, preached at Bow, 

Came to my hands some weeks ago. 

By which I find, you seem afraid 

That harmless pastime, Masquerade 

May spoil the Reformation trade . . .9 
Also in 1724, Hogarth satirized masquerades and operas together 
in a plate (possibly his first published work) which is usually 
identified as ‘‘Masquerades and Operas—Burlington Gate,’’ but 
which Hogarth himself probably called ‘‘Taste of the Town.’’?° 
The satire is aimed at the frivolity of the entertainments, but an- 
other plate by Hogarth, ‘‘The Large Masquerade Ticket,’’ dated 
1727, touches upon the encouragement of immorality at the mas- 
querades by caricaturing the scene of the ball itself and adding 
various labels and symbols. 

Fielding’s attack is also aimed partly at the frivolity but chiefly 
at the immorality, and his indignation is a great deal stronger 
than the Spectator’s or Hogarth’s. Dobson says that his poem ‘‘ 
not very forcibly on the side of good manners’’ (loc. cit.), and 
perhaps it is not, but it is unmistakably on the side of strict mor- 
ality. The poem is rather loosely organized, but all through it three 
principal evils are stressed again and again: the moral irresponsi- 
bility of disguise, the positive encouragement of vice, and the de- 
ception to trap the unwary. 

Persons who are confident that they cannot be recognized, Field- 
ing indicates, are likely to feel themselves free of all restraints upon 
their behavior: 


Known prudes there, libertines we find, 
Who masque the face, t’unmasque the mind. (lines 73-74)11 


8C. F. Abdy Williams, Handel (London, 1913), p. 93. 

® Quoted by Theodor Vetter, “Johann Jakob Heidegger, ein Mitarbeiter 
Hindels,” Neujahrsblatt herausgegeben von der Stadtbibliothek Ziirich, Nr. 258 
(Zurich, 1902), p. 26, n. 24. There seems to be no reason to suppose that 
Heidegger wrote this poem himself, although Vetter presents it as his. 

10 John Ireland and John Nichols, Hogarth’s Works: with Life and Anecdotal 
Descriptions of his Pictures (Edinburgh, 1883), m1, 21-22. Discussion of 
Hogarth’s prints is based upon the reproductions in this work. 

11 All quotations from The Masquerade are from a microfilm of a copy of 
the 1728 printing in the Yale University Library. 
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As a result, they are likely to behave badly. This is most noticeable 
when the costume and the behavior are discrepant: 


Here, running footmen guzzle tea; 

There, milk-maids flasks of Burgundy. 

I saw two shepherdesses dr-nk 

And heard a friar call’d a p-nk. (lines 75-78) 
Fielding finds that nothing in the situation gives support to virtue 
by keeping normal restraints on vice. Even worse, the particular 
vices of intrigue, gaming, and drinking, he finds, are positively 
encouraged : 


For drinking, gaming, dancing—and 

Contriving to—you understand— 

(What well-bred spouses must connive at) 

Are the chief bus’nesses they drive at. (lines 181-84) 
Throughout the poem, as in these lines, the greatest stress is given 
to the temptations to intrigue. Besides these evils, the pleasures 
of the masquerade, says Fielding, are deceptions. At its best, it is 
a frivolous, undignified pastime, utterly lacking in taste: 

As in a madman’s frantic skull, 

When pale-fac’d Luna is at full, 

In wild confusion huddled lies 

A heap of incoherencies: 

So here in one confusion hurl’d, 

Seem all the nations of the world. (lines 63-68) 
But even the pleasures which seem to be offered are likely to be 
snatched away: 

For know, (tho’ ’tis by few believ’d) 

Most go away from hence deceiv’d. (lines 306-307) 

The gambler is likely to lose all his money; the drinker may be led 
to make himself ill; and the amorous man will probably find that the 
‘**eountess’’ he has charmed is a diseased strumpet. As all these 
evils of the masquerade were distinguished and attacked by others 
before and after Fielding, we may be sure that they were real evils 
and not exaggerations by Fielding to give him something to attack. 

That Fielding’s attack upon the masquerades is sincere is estab- 
lished by his many references to the theme in his later works. It is 
the fundamental hypocrisy of disguise, encouraging moral irre- 
sponsibility, which seems most to offend Fielding in the masquer- 
ades. Throughout his eareer, Fielding’s favorite object of attack 
is hypocrisy, and in his first published work he deals with a basic 
example of it. He continues to deal with it. In his first play, Love 
in Several Masques, which appeared soon after The Masquerade— 
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16 February 1728—there are no direct references to the masquer- 
ade, but ’’masques,’’ of course, are prominent. The word in the 
title has both literal and figurative meaning. Some of the ladies 
wear actual masks in public and take advantage of their anonymity ; 
some of the men assume disguises to accomplish their ends; and 
many of the persons assume characters hypocritically. In none of 
the later plays is satire upon hypocrisy absent, and in many there 
are allusions to the masquerade as a symbol of hypocrisy or as a 
place of immorality or of mere frivolity. Most frequently the mas- 
querades are mentioned along with the operas and other amusements 
as typical of the fashionable life of the town. In a late play, Miss 
Lucy in Town (1742), a strumpet regales a young wife from the 
country with accounts of the gayeties of London and mentions the 
masquerades. When asked, ‘‘What do they do at masquerades?’’ 
she replies, ‘‘Why they dress themselves in a strange dress, and 
they walk up and down the room, and they cry, Do you know me? 
and then they burst out a laughing, and then they sit down, and then 
they get up, and then they walk about again, and then they go 
home.’ This ridicule of the masquerades is intensified when 
the unsophisticated wife carries out these directions exactly, march- 
ing about the stage hiding her face with a fan and following each 
“‘Do you know me?’’ with a careful giggle. In the preface to his 
Miscellanies, Fielding says that he ‘‘had a very small share’’ in 
this play. Perhaps we may attribute this part of it to him with 
some confidence, for in The Masquerade we find: 


Some spend their time in repartee; 

Others, rare wits, in ribaldry: 

Whilst others rally all they see, 

With that smart phrase, “Do you know me?” (lines 187-90) 


In his ‘‘Essay on the knowledge of the Characters of Men,”’ 
published in the Miscellanies (1743), Fielding makes elaborate use 
of the analogy between masquerades and hypocrisy in general be- 
havior : 


Thus while the crafty and designing part of mankind, consulting only their 
own separate advantage, endeavour to maintain one constant imposition on 
others, the whole work becomes a vast masquerade, where the greatest part 
appear disguised under false vizors and habits; a very few only shewing their 
own faces, who become, by so doing, the astonishment and ridicule of all the 
rest. 

But however cunning the disguise be which a masquerader wears; however 
foreign to his age, degree, or circumstance, yet, if closely attended to, he very 


12 All quotations from Fielding’s works other than The Masquerade are from 
the London edition of 1783. 
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rarely escapes the discovery of an accurate observer; for nature, which un- 
willingly submits to the imposture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth and 
shew herself; nor can the cardinal, the friar, or the judge, long conceal the 
sot, the gamester, or the rake. 

And in Tom Jones (1749), the masquerade is the means of the 
hero’s greatest lapse from virtue, with Lady Bellaston. Introduc- 
ing the episode, Fielding repeats his charge of deception: ‘‘OUR 
Cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where Heydegger, the great 
Arbiter Deliciarum, the great high-priest of pleasure presides; and 
like other heathen priests, imposes on his votaries by the pretended 
presence of the deity, when in reality no such deity is there’’ (Bk. 
XIII, Ch. 7). In the same year in which Tom Jones was published, 
Fielding attacks masquerades with unmistakable seriousness in his 
Charge Delivered to the Grand Jury. In his Enquiry into the Causes 
of the late Increase of Robbers (1751), he advances the pursuit of 
pleasure by people of all classes as the first ‘‘cause’’ and the mas- 
querade as the first and most prominent example. Masquerades on 
‘all levels, he says, promote the love of pleasure and the habit of ex- 
pense, and these are clearly major causes of crime, The masquerade 
is treated in much the same way in Amelia (1752) as it is in Tom 
Jones. The heroine escapes the danger of attending a masquerade 
chiefly because she is warned by a friend who did not escape.** 

Fielding’s insistence upon the evils of the masquerades in works 
of many different kinds throughout his career is evidence of the 
sincerity of his moral purpose in his first work. Valid objections 
to the poem may be based upon the author’s means of accomplish- 
ing his ends, but hardly upon his intention. 

In the poem, briefly, and in the later dedication, Fielding also 
attacks Heidegger, the manager of the masquerade, stressing chief- 
ly his notorious ugliness. Most of the writers on Handel, who men- 
tion Fielding’s poem because of its connection with Heidegger, 
speak of this attack as unduly severe. Newman Flower says, ‘‘It 
lashed Heidegger with insult. Much of it would be classified to-day 
as a blow beneath the belt.’ Certainly, to modern readers the at- 
tack, like much eighteenth-century satire, may seem severe, but it 
need not seem unfair. Heidegger was an adventurer who after ob- 
scure wanderings in Europe came to England, probably in 1707, 


13 Dudden’s notes (loc. cit.) call attention to other similar references to 


masquerades in Fielding’s works. 
14 George Frideric Handel: His Personality and His Times, Rev. ed. (New 


York, 1948), p. 169. 
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when he was about forty years old. He produced operas by sub- 
scription with some success and associated himself with Handel 
after the composer’s arrival in 1710. He became manager of the 
theatre in the Haymarket and used it for masquerades between per- 
formances. As the operas and the masquerades were attended by 
both George I and George II and sponsored by many people of 
quality, Heidegger was able to ignore all criticisms, whether from 
the Bishop or the Grand Jury or from obscure satirists like Field- 
ing. Heidegger’s extraordinary ugliness was a part of his stock-in- 
trade. Many people were fascinated by it, and wits and practical 
jokers made elaborate use of it, thus increasing his profitable noto- 
riety.° Fielding does not merely point out that Heidegger is ugly; 
he uses this and other personal foibles as means for attacking Hei- 
degger as the manager of the masquerade. Among the operas pro- 
duced by Heidegger was Handel’s Amadigi (1715), based upon 
Amadis de Gaul, and especially noteworthy because Heidegger’s 
name was signed to the libretto. Fielding alludes to this work in 
much the same way that Dryden and Pope alluded to the works 
of their victims: 


Hold, madam, pray what hideous figure 
Advances? Sir, that’s C---t H--d--g--r. 
How could it come into his gizzard, 
T’invent so horrible a vizzard, 

How could it, sir? (says she) I’ll tell you: 
It came into his mother’s belly; 

For you must know, that horrid phyz is 
(Puris naturalibus) his visage. 
Monstrous! that human nature can 

Have form’d so strange burlesque a man. 
Why, sir, (says she) there are who doubt 
That nature’s self ne’er made it out: 

For there’s a little scrip which resteth 

Of an old register, attesteth, 

That Amadis being convey’d, 

By magic, to th’infernal shade; 

By magic, there begot upon 

The fair Tysiphone, a son: 

And that, as Mulciber was driv’n 
Headlong, for’s ugliness, from heav’n; 

So, for his ugliness more fell, 

Was H--d--g--r toss’d out of hell, 

And, in return, by Satan made 

First minister of’s masquerade. (lines 135-58) 


In the ironic dedication Fielding again refers to Heidegger’s ‘‘natu- 
ral masque’’ as evidence of his qualification for his post and adds, 
‘Another gift of nature, which you seem to enjoy in no small de- 





15 Vetter, op. cit., passim. 
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gree, is that modest confidence supporting you in every act of your 
life. Certainly, a great blessing! for I always have observed, that 
brass in the forehead draws gold into the pocket. . . . Besides, you 
have so great a soul, that you despise all scandal—and live in the 
world with the same indifference, that people have at a masquerade, 
where they are not known.’’ 

In his later works Fielding does not refer to Heidegger often. He 
mentions him in Tom Jones (see above) ; and earlier, in the 1734 re- 
vision of his third play, The Author’s Farce, he introduces among 
the contenders for the laureateship of Nonsense ‘‘Count Ugly,’’ who 
willingly concedes the laurel to Signior Opera, but stipulates: 

But if from dulness any may succeed, 
To that and nonsense I good title plead, 
Nought else was ever in my masquerade. (Act III) 

These attacks are personal, and they are harsh, but they are 
hardly ‘‘ below the belt.’’ Heidegger’s ugliness was a standard topic 
for wit, by Heidegger himself as well as by others. His indifference 
to moral criticism deserved censure, in the opinions of the critics, 
at least. And all Fielding’s attacks are clearly aimed at the mana- 
ger of the masquerades, rather than at the private man. If the mas- 
querades deserved Fielding’s criticism, so did the adventurer who 
promoted them and profited by them. 

pat 

Let us now consider briefly some of the materials and techniques 
of The Masquerade, and then we may attempt at least a partial 
revaluation of it. The structure of the poem is a simple framework 
for the satire. The poet begins by discussing curiosity, presenting 
it as his reason for going to the masquerade and as his reason for 
writing the poem for the benefit of those who are curious but who 
cannot go. He describes his disguise as a poet—shabby clothing, 
disheveled wig, and laurels on his brow. After a brief account of 
the confused scene, he tells of being accosted by a strange woman 
and of winning her favor by saying that he is not really a poet, but 
a beau in disguise. The rest of the poem consists of a conversation 
between the two about the scene and the people they are observing. 
For the most part, the poet asks questions and his partner replies 
with elaborate explanations, but movement is maintained by quick 
changes of subject prompted by what they see around them and by 
occasional observations by the poet. At the end his informant an- 
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nounces that she is the muse, Calliope (epic poetry), and vanishes 
from his sight. 

Fielding’s major criticisms of the masquerade (see above) and 
some of his illustrative details seem to be related to those in the 
Spectator. In Number 8 Addison presents a ‘‘letter’’ which criti- 
cizes the masquerades because they seem to be arranged principally 
to provide conveniences for illicit intrigues. A second letter ex- 
presses annoyance at ‘‘quakers’’ who are really coquettes and tells 
of the writer’s having an affair with a seeming woman of quality 
and later learning that she lives near Covent Garden. In Number 
14 Steele ridicules the incongruity of the costumes to the behavior 
of the wearers. Among his examples are a shepherdess who talks 
bawdry, a judge who dances with a quaker, and a Turk who drinks 
wine. At the end of Number 22, also by Steele, is a mock adver- 
tisement of a ‘‘Chirurgeon’’ who will cure masquers without re- 
moving their masks. He professes to have cured, among others, two 
Turkish bassas and three nuns. Fielding’s first impression of the 
masquerade emphasizes this same incongruity and uses some of the 
same examples: 


Cardinals, quakers, judges dance; 

Grim Turks are coy, and nuns advance. (lines 69-70) 
Later Fielding finds that the opportunity for intrigue is one of the 
principal attractions of the masquerade, and just before the end of 
the poem he tells of the lover who finds that his ‘‘unknown Flora’’ 
is really ‘‘a nymph of Drury.’’ Fielding’s criticism is less good- 
natured and more detailed than the Spectator’s; he finds other ma- 
jor faults besides the opportunities for intrigue, and he omits some 
of Steele’s examples and adds others of his own. The faults criti- 
eized are obvious ones, and the common examples probably indicate 
popular costumes ; but the quakers and judges dancing suggest that 
Fielding had read the Spectator’s attacks on the masquerades, and 
therefore the other similarities may be said to strengthen the proba- 
bility that he had some recollection of the earlier attacks when he 
wrote his own. 

Probably, too, Fielding had seen Hogarth’s drawings which sat- 
irize masquerades before he wrote his poem. Hogarth’s ‘‘Taste of 
the Town’’ (1724) shows a street with crowds hurrying to a mas- 
querade, an opera, and a pantomime, while copies of the works of 
great dramatists are being sold from a cart for waste paper and 
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Heidegger observes the scene from a window. Fielding also classes 
these forms of entertainment together, in references in later works 
as well as in the poem. In his opening celebration of curiosity he 
Bays: 


’Tis this which sends the British fair 

To see Italians dance in air. 

This crowds alike the repr’sentation 

Of Lun’s and Bullen’s coronation. 

By this embolden’d, tim’rous maids 
Adventure to the masquerades. (lines 29-34) 


Hogarth’s other print, ‘‘The Large Masquerade Ticket’’ (1727), 
shows the principal room of the masquerade. The crowd includes 
Turks, priests, nuns, and possibly quakers. At the back is an open 
door to an inner room; at each side are sweetmeats (labeled ‘‘Pro- 
vocatives’’) and signs saying, ‘‘Supper below.’’ Fielding describes 
essentially the same scene: 


.. . See at yonder side-board 

What sweetmeats miss does in her hide hoard. 
A little farther take your eye, 

And see how fast the glasses fly. 

Again survey the inner room, 

There trembling gamesters wait their doom... . 


Below stairs hungry whores are picking 

The bones of wild fowl, and of chicken; 

And into pockets some convey 

Provisions for another day; 

Preparing thus for future wants, 

They’ve both the sting and care of ants. (lines 167-72; 191-96) 


Fielding’s picture does not correspond to Hogarth’s in every par- 
ticular, for Hogarth’s drawing is partly realistic and partly sym- 
bolic. The print shows a clock bearing Heidegger’s face, with the 
hands labeled ‘‘Wit’’ and ‘‘Impertinence’’ and the pendulum, 
‘*Nonsense’’; shrines to Priapus and to Venus and Cupid (masked) ; 
and a Bacchanalian painting. Fielding substitutes his own symbol- 


ism. His central figure is the goddess Error: 


Behold, aloft, the goddess sit, 

In her appearance a coquette; 

Six beaus, as many belles, are shown, 

On right, and left-hand of her throne. 

See Venus, Bacchus, Fortune there; 

So, at this distance, they appear: 

But all are pictures, view them near. (lines 312-18) 


Fielding’s many later allusions to the Spectator and to Hogarth are 


too well known to be cited here, but we may note that he was ap- 
parently well acquainted with both at the beginning of his career. 
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He had some acquaintance with other popular authors, too. The 
title-page says that the poem is ‘‘By Lemuel Gulliver, Poet Laureat 
to the King of Lilliput.’’ Fielding continues this facetious pre- 
tence near the beginning of the poem in his lines about curiosity : 

Britain may hence her knowledge brag 

Of Lilliput and Brobdingnag: 

This passion dictated that voyage, 

Which will be parallel’d in no age. 

’Twas this which furl’d my swelling sails, 

And bid me trust uncertain gales; 

Gave me thro’ unknown seas a lift, 

And, spight of dangers, made me Swift. (lines 21-28) 

The verses are the jingling octosyllabic couplets usually called 
hudibrastic. Occasionally, as may be seen in the quotations herein, 
Fielding attempts the kind of ingenious forced rhyme which is 
characteristic of Butler’s verse. Other, later models, among them 
possibly verses by Swift, probably influenced Fielding’s use of 
the verse form, but he makes it plain that he has Hudibras in mind 
by referring to it early in his poem, He is describing his masquer- 
ade dress: 

My goat-skin-aping wig (I’ve heard) 

Was made of Hudibras’s beard; 

Its hairs, in quantity and hue, 

Declare its ped’gree to be true. (lines 53-56) 
The knight’s beard, prominent in the first part of Hudibras, is 
described as ‘‘whey’’ and ‘‘orange, mix’d with grey’’ (lines 245- 
46). 

Another passage suggests Fielding’s acquaintance with Prior’s 
Alma: or, The Progress of the Mind, also in hudibrastie verse. 
Prior has the mind entering at the toes (he points out that the first 
thing infants do is kick), rising to the legs (children are always 
running about), and so up, until in age it reaches the head. Field- 
ing’s lines concern the location of virtue: 

In miss’s heart, at ten it lies; 

At twenty, mounts into her eyes; 

Till forty, how it does dispose 

Of its dear self, no mortal knows. 

The tongue is then its certain station, 
And thence it guards the reputation. 
Again (says she) some others ask, 
They’ll tell you virtue is a masque: 


But it wou’d look extremely queer 
In any one, to wear it here. (lines 212-21) 


There are many allusions to Butler and to Hudibras and some to 
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Prior in Fielding’s later works, most notably in the early poems 
printed in the Miscellanies and in Tom Jones. 
m1 

Thus The Masquerade repays closer attention than it has hither- 
to received. For one thing, it provides evidence upon which to base 
inferences of biographical value. Fielding left Eton in 1725 and 
is known to have been in Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in November of 
that year, possibly attempting, without success, to abduct a Miss 
Sarah Andrew. Nothing is positively known of him for the next 
two years until January, 1728, when he was in London publishing 
The Masquerade and producing Love in Several Masques. Wilbur 
L. Cross infers that Fielding must have been in London during 
a good part of these two years, ‘‘else he could not have acquired the 
knowledge of the town which he was displaying.’’** This inference 
is probably correct, but the best evidence in support of it is to be 
found in the poem rather than in the play. Love in Several Masques 
displays the author’s wide acquaintance with comic drama rather 
than his personal knowledge of the town. Although something may 
be attributed to Cibber, Wilks, and Mrs. Oldfield, whose help Field- 
ing acknowledges, Fielding could possibly have written Love tn 
Several Masques after much reading of plays, without ever having 
seen London. But this is not true of The Masquerade. Clearly, Field- 
ing has seen the scene he describes, and clearly he has seen Heideg- 
ger and has learned enough about him to allude to his opera of 
1715. The evidence of both the poem and the play suggests that 
Fielding must have spent much of his time in 1726 and 1727 reading 
well-known works of wit, a kind of reading which he prebably could 
not do at Eton. Love in Several Masques shows his acquaintance 
with the works of Congreve, Wycherley, Shadwell, Moliére, and 
many other comic dramatists. The Masquerade, as we have seen, 
suggests that he had also read the Spectator, Gulliver’s Travels, Hu- 
dibras, and Prior’s Alma, and that he was acquainted with the prints 
of Hogarth. His time during the blank period seems to be fairly 
well accounted for. 

Of no less importance is the evidence in the poem of the state of 
Fielding’s abilities and interests at the beginning of his career 
as a writer. Again the poem provides better evidence than the play, 
for in completing the play he had the assistance of persons of long 





16 Op. cit., 1, 55-56. 
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experience in the theatre. In his more independent poem we find 
Fielding not so much borrowing largely from others as taking hints 
from acknowledged wits and making appropriate and effective al- 
| lusions to popular works, fitting such minor materials adroitly in- 
to a work of his own construction, formed by his own purpose. The 
| poem exhibits Fielding’s own observation and his own wit more than 
his possible indebtedness to others. His purpose, as we have seen, 
is sincerely moral, and his theme is one which pervades his later 
works. His wit in the poem is rather uneven in quality; in a few 
passages it suggests the sniggering schoolboy, and in some it is 
rather strained and obvious, but in many places it sueceeds in sur- 
prising and amusing the well-disposed reader. The verses are good 
hudibrasties, with both the defects and excellencies of that form; 
they help to set the tone and are appropriate to it. In short, in Field- 
ing’s first work we can detect the presence of some of the qualities 
and skills which were to help to make him a great writer. 
| This is not to say that The Masquerade is in itself a great work 
of literature. It has damaging faults, even when allowances are 
made for the author’s youth and inexperience. Fielding tends to 
dwell unnecessarily upon his imaginary scenes of sexual gratifica- 
tion and disappointment; some of his attempts at wit are crude 
and some of them are irrelevant to his theme; the poem is loosely 
organized and a bit repetitious; and the conclusion is rather flat. 
But these faults do not destroy the effectiveness of the poem, which 
succeeds in ridiculing the objects of its satire and in engaging the 
reader’s partisanship. It is vivid; it is readable; and it is adequate- 
ly amusing. While certainly not a masterpiece, it is a good work of 
its kind. Perhaps the few critics who have read it simply have not 
liked the kind. 











THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
AN ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(1740) 
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Wesleyan University 


To previously adduced grounds of style and allusion A. LeRoy 
Greason, Jr. has recently added important circumstantial support 
of the claim that Fielding was the author of the anti-ministerial 
pamphlet entitled An Address to the Electors of Great Britain 
(1740).* The discovery that at least a substantial portion of the 
Address appeared in Fielding’s triweekly Champion during Novem- 
ber, 1740, permits a convincing readjustment of the place and date 
of publication which had been previously assigned to the pamphlet.” 
‘His discovery also leads Greason to conclude that ‘‘the only objec- 
tion to the initial appearance of the pamphlet in the Champion as 
proof that Fielding was the author is the absence of Fielding’s 
signature, a ‘C’ or an ‘L’’’.’ Instead of signing it himself, so the 
argument runs, Fielding must have ascribed it to an obscure hand 
in order to preserve his own anonymity as a political pamphleteer. 
Although it reinforces the claim that the Champion group was in 
some way connected with the publication of the pamphlet, this new 
evideuce does not seem to constitute conclusive grounds for assign- 
ing the Address to Fielding. 

The argument for Fielding’s authorship lays considerable em- 
phasis on the tantalizing notice, inserted between the two parts of 
the Edinburgh publication, to the effect that ‘‘The Author ts im- 
dustriously conceal’d, tho’ the Daily Gazetteer, in a mad Fit of 
Anger, ascribes it to Mr. Fielding.’’* But this notice is an obvious 
‘Puff,’ based on a suspect source. The original Daily Gazetteer 
reference is itself no more than a typically partisan utterance of 

1“Fielding’s An Address to the Electors of Great Britain,’ PQ, xxxm 
(1954), 347-52. 

2Gerard E. Jensen, “An Address to the Electors of Great Britain . . 
Possibly a Fielding Tract,” MLN, xt (1925), 57-58, prints Frederick 8. Dick- 
son’s previously unpublished notations, dated March 19, 1923, from the fly- 
leaf of a Yale copy of the Address. 


3 Op. cit., p. 350. 
4P. 56. 
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the paper war of polities. An old Champion nemesis, Ralph Courte- 
ville, writing under the pseudonym of ‘Freeman,’ makes the 
ascription to Fielding in the following terms: 

It is now, as I remember, some Weeks ago, since that Credit to the Cause, 
the Champion, of the Patriots, threatened us with a Series of Papers on the 
Elections, written by a distinguish’d Hand, and Care was taken to prepossess 
the Town that this distinguish’d Person was a Man of great Parts, and also of 
great Quality. In consequence of this he made the Publick dance a long 
Attendance; now these Letters were to be inserted this time, now that; nay, 
a Sort of Running Footman, an Occasional Scribbler, was dispatch’d before 
him to stop People’s Mouths with a few crude Sentences on the same Subject, 
till this distinguish’d Hand was at leisure. All in the true Bear-garden Stile, 
where ’tis notoriously known that the Scum of the Theatre break heads before 
the Masters mount. Well, at length comes the Great Man, and who should it 
be but—Captain Vinegar himself—What Anger? What Disappointment in the 
Audience ?5 

At first glance, this seems like a circumstantial and unequivocal 
account of the appearance of the Address. As it happens, some 
‘‘erude Sentences’’ on the general topie of the elections had ap- 
peared in the Champion not long before the Address itself. Those 
which best fit the Gazetteer account are probably the two leaders 
comprising the short essay ‘‘To the Freeholders and Electors of 
Great Britain,’’ signed ‘Philopatriae,’ which appeared in two suc- 
cessive issues beginning with that of September 20.° But these also 
seem to be the same leaders referred to in the Patriot, Mathie’s ec- 
lectie Edinburgh weekly, as being by a different hand. The ‘Political 
Calendar’ for September, 1740, under an item dated the 23rd, ac- 
euses ‘Vinegar’ of ‘‘addressing the Electors in the same Manner, 
and in the same Words, Camillus has done it . . .’’"’ The date of 
this item shows that the reference here is not to the Address of No- 
vember, but to the ‘Philopatriae’ leaders which ‘Freeman’ called 
the work of some understrapper. If the ‘Political Calendar’ refer- 
ence to the projector (‘Vinegar’) is not merely synecdoche for the 
project (the Champion), if, in other words, we are supposed to be- 
lieve that ‘Vinegar’ himself was the author of these leaders, then 
we have two conflicting ascriptions of authorship. Granted the 
discrepancy concerns not the Address itself, but its preliminaries, 
nevertheless, when taken in conjunction with the tone of the entire 

5 Issue of Friday, November 14, 1740. I am indebted to J. Burke Shipley for 
locating and transcribing this reference. For details of the ‘Freeman’-Champion 
controversy, see W. L. Cross, History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1 
266-70. 

6 Nos. 134 and 135. 


7 No. xvi, October 7, 1740, as reprinted in the collected edition, Edinburgh, 
1740, p. 363. 
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‘Freeman’ account, it does suggest the unreliability of this kind of 
evidence. Furthermore, the Gazetteer’s ‘‘mad Fit of Anger’’ was 
provoked prior to the conjectured date of the final instalment of 
the Address in the Champion leaders.® Since none of the seven avail- 
able instalments is signed, and since, under such an arrangement, no 
signature would be likely before the final instalment (if then), we 
may conclude that ‘Freeman’ was not arguing from signature evi- 
dence. In other words, there are no grounds for disputing the Edin- 
burgh publisher’s statement about the concealment of the author. 
If the available biographical evidence is not conclusive, the so- 
called argument from style is hardly more so. Since Keightley, the 
test for style in Fielding’s case has conventionally hinged on the 
usage of ‘‘hath’’ and ‘‘doth.’’ Even Fielding’s contemporaries re- 
marked on this mannerism.*® If modern Fielding specialists no long- 
er take this particular usage very seriously, a number of other verb- 
al combinations and constructions are still referred to as ‘‘ Fielding 
phrases.’’ Greason, for example, finds that ‘‘thro’ thick and thin,”’ 
‘*in a Word,’’ ‘‘in plain English,’’ ‘‘great Men,’’ and ‘‘I say’’ are 
characteristic of Fielding.’ But the ‘‘great Man’’ irony was one of 
the commonplaces of anti-ministerial journalism, and even ‘Free- 
man’ used ‘‘nay’’ constructions. Many of the other ‘‘ Fielding 
phrases’’ can be found among Champion essays not generally as- 
signed to Fielding. Without suggesting that there is any firm case 
for Ralph’s authorship of the Address, it may be pointed out that 
his writings, especially those outside of the Champion, exhibit many 
of these same mannerisms. It is true that the leaders bearing the 
Ralph signatures ‘Lilbourne’ and ‘**’ do not use either~‘‘hath’’ or 
**doth,’’* but this may have been part of a deliberate separation of 
styles, designed to create the impression that there were several 
distinct contributors to the journal. The introduction of Ralph’s 
History of England (1744-46), his Critical History of the Adminis- 


8 Greason estimates the Address ran to thirteen leaders in the Champion, 
which would place the final instalment on Saturday, November 29. The 
Gazetteer reference dates from Friday, November 14. 

®In An Examen of the History of Tom Jones, A Foundling (London, 1750), 

. 3, ‘Orbilius’ noted the usage scornfully: “Our Author hath (for I shall use 

is own elegant Termination of th instead of s in the third Person Singular, as 
often as the auxiliary Verbs do and have shall occur) . . .” The usual reference 
is to Thomas Keightley, “On the Life and Writings of Henry Fielding,” 
Fraser’s Magazine, Lvt1 (1858), 217. 

10 Op. cit., p. 351. Jensen had noted similar phrases. 

11 There are exceptions. The dedication of the 1741 coll. ed. is signed ‘**’ 
and contains “hath,” as does occasionally the ‘Index to the Times.’ 
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tration of Sir Robert Walpole (1748), and the doubtful essay en- 
titled ‘‘A Detection of the Parliaments of England, from the Year 
1660,’’ which appeared as the second part of a two-volume work en- 
titled Of the Use and Abuse of Parliaments (1744), all exhibit the 
‘*hath’’ usage as well as many of the other verbal mannerisms. ‘‘In 
a Word,’’ to take a final example, may be found twice in the Cham- 
pion leader of October 23, 1740, and once in that of August 30, all 
three being ‘Lilbourne’ signatures of about the same date as the 
Address. 

More profound stylistic analysis has never been brought to bear 
upon the problem, and perhaps, under existing conditions, it never 
can be. But a careful comparison of those Champion essays most 
likely to be Fielding’s with those which have been assigned else- 
where reveals some noticeable differences of style. For example, 
one of the most marked differences of style between Fielding’s es- 
says and those by Ralph is that the latter contain more construc- 
tions involving the aggregative use of colons to lengthen sentences. 
In general, Ralph’s periodic structures are more marked by paral- 
lelisms, repetitions, and series, thus creating a surface impression 
of circumstantial reasonableness at the expense of a deeper lucidity. 
A somewhat similar thickening of style in the Address may have 
been in back of Jensen’s candid admission that there was much in 
the pamphlet that did not have the ring of true Fielding about it.” 

Of all the arguments for Fielding’s authorship of the Address, 
that from content is in many ways the most attractive. There are 
certain parallels of reasoning between the Address and earlier 
Fielding essays in the Champion. Many of the historical references 
and allusions in the Address were known and used by Fielding in 
other writings. The auction catalogue of his library lists works by 
many of the authorities cited in the Address. There is, however, one 
important objection to this line of argument, namely, that in much 
of its reasoning and in many of its allusions the Address is simply 
stock anti-ministerial journalism, Before it can be claimed for Field- 
ing on the grounds of content, an attempt should be made to show 
that Fielding was not the only one, in some cases not even the most 
likely one, of the Champion writers to make use of these materials. 

The subtitle of the Address announces, conventionally enough, 
that ‘‘The Whole [is] set in a curious and New Light, and, in a 


12 Op. cit., p. 58. 
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Manner, never before attempted.’’ Such a claim is of course exag- 
gerated. The pamphlet introduces its subject by comparing the 
electors’ abuse of their franchise to Esau’s sale of his birthright, a 
comparison which, in the resurgence of opposition to the Walpole 
administration, must have occurred to many. Champion readers, 
as a matter of fact, were to see it again, for Ralph, to whom it evi- 
dently appealed, used it in the dedication of the 1741 collected 
Champion.** The rules which the Address lays down for choosing 
representatives of merit are similar to those which had already been 
set forth in the second ‘Philopatriae’ essay.’° Indeed, the argument 
that electors ought to choose only those representatives whose rec- 
ords, both public and private, were well-known to them had already 
been made in the Champion by ‘Lilbourne.’** That this ‘‘Demo- 
eratical’’ electorate could also set aside the royal prerogatives in 
certain instances is argued by the Address with detailed quotations 
from Sidney’s Discourses concerning Government (1698). This 
particular argument from precedent was nothing very new under 
the circumstances. What has caused some difficulty for the claim 
of Fielding’s authorship is the extensive use the pamphlet here 
makes of Algernon Sidney. 

Disturbed by the number and extent of references to an au- 
thority he did not know Fielding was so familiar with, Jensen in- 
quired if there had been any prior references to Sidney among 
Fielding’s writings.‘? Greason pointed out that Sidney is mentioned 
in the Champion of December 4, 1739."* This is not completely con- 
firmatory evidence, however, since the reference is a somewhat 
oblique one. A certain ‘Paul Serious’ objects to the wit-and humor 
of the Champion essays on politics and government and proposes 
that the journal drop the names of ‘‘Champion and Vinegar, and 
stuff’’ and use instead those of ‘‘ Alg. Sidney, or Osborne, or Wal- 
singham, or some other grave man’s which might avoid the least 
appearance of a jest.’’ This, of course, is precisely one of the 


13 For a complete bibliographical description of the Edinburgh publication, 
see Greason, op. cit., pp. 357-58. 

14P. 1: “That some of our Country-men seem to be the Children of Esau, 
and others the Children of Israel: or, in other Words, that some of us are mean 
enough to sell our Birthrights, and others crafty enough to buy them, is a 
Fact too notorious to admit of Controversy.” : 

15 No. 135, September 23, 1740. 

16 Issue of May 29, 1740, reprinted in 1741 coll..ed., 11, 266-275. 

17 Op. cit., p. 58. Jensen counts six references to Sidney in the Address. 

18 Op. cit., p. 351 n. For the Champion reference, see Works, ed. Henley, xv, 
85. 
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troublesome aspects of the Address considered as a Fielding work: 
so little of its material is marked by the witty seriousness character- 
istic of the ‘‘acetous Knight’’ at this time. There are, however, two 
additional references to Sidney in the Champion which seem to have 
been overlooked.’® Curiously enough, both occur in the ‘Index to 
the Times,’ the compiler of which is generally considered to be 
Ralph. Inasmuch as the compiler does say that ‘‘a few Paragraphs’”’ 
were not his,”° it cannot be asserted that Fielding had no hand in 
the particular indexes concerned, though there appear to be far 
more likely candidates for the honor of his attention. It may there- 
fore be mere coincidence that less than two months after these Sid- 
ney references, both of which complained that the Gazetteer had 
unfairly preémpted ‘Sidney’ as one of its political personae, the 
Champion had its own seventeenth-century persona in ‘Lilbourne.’** 

Whether ‘Lilbourne’ was expressly created to meet the threat of 
‘Sidney’ is not known. But it can be shown that Ralph, who prob- 
ably wrote the ‘Lilbourne’ essays, had other sustained and varied 
associations with the name and works of Sidney. Not counting the 
two ‘Index’ references, which are doubtful, Ralph made use of 
Sidney on at least three separate occasions. In the dedication, ‘‘To 
the New Members,’’ of the 1741 collected Champion Ralph invoked 
the ‘‘glorious Labours of the Sidney’s, Hamden’s, Johnson’s, Tren- 
chard’s, & c.’’” As the first part of his Of the Use and Abuse of 
Parliaments Ralph printed a doubtful essay of Sidney’s called ‘‘A 
General View of Government in England.’’ Finally, and perhaps 
most strikingly, in the first volume of his History of England 
Ralph gave a long, partisan and circumstantial account of Sidney’s 
trial and death for treason. What is remarkable about this account 
is not so much its partisanship—Ralph is partisan throughout—as 
its tone of considerable emotion, most marked in the increment of 
direct commentary in that section.”* Of the identifiable writers for 


19 February 12 and 21, 1739-40, in 1741 coll. ed., 1, 265, 297. 

20 The ‘Advertisement’ to the 1741 coll. ed. states that the leaders signed ‘**’ 
and ‘Lilbourne’ are by the same writer, who is also responsible for all “except 
a few Paragraphs” of the ‘Index to the Times.’ 

21 April 10, 1740, in coll. ed., 11, 88-95. ‘Lilbourne’ must have been named after 
Colonel John Lilburne (16149-1657), the professional “free-born Englishman” 
who figured so acrimoniously in the Levellers’ assaults on political privilege 
during the 1640’s and after. 

22 Pp, ix. 

23 See esp. pp. 771-86. Cf. the tone of the reference to Sidney and Jeffreys on 
p. 784 with that in the Address, p. 98. 
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the Champion, then, Ralph, not Fielding, had the most persistent 
and varied interest in Sidney. 

It remains to discuss one portion of the Address which has been 
found especially characteristic of Fielding’s witty strain. In this 
portion, which deals with the function of the prime minister in the 
body politic, the Address argues that such an official is without 
constitutional sanction, an excrescence which survives only at the 
expense of the other members of the body politic. Retaining the no- 
tion that the prime minister is supererogatory, the metaphor then 
shifts to consider the political entity as a sensitive machine which 
is likely to break down at the introduction of such foreign matter as 
prime ministers. This particular amplification resembles, it is true, 
that of the Champion leader of May 8, 1740, which has a Fielding 
signature.** Even before this, however, Champion readers had been 
given a similar view of the prime minister. In the issue of March 
18, 1739-40, the writer (Ralph) who signs himself ‘**’ in the 1741 
collected Champion quotes from ‘‘a mysterious Tale, which is to be 
found in the polemic Works of the Divine Milton.’’®* The quotation 
describes a body politic sitting down to meeting: ‘‘The Head, by 
Right, takes the first Seat, and, next to it, a huge and monstrous 
Wen, little less than the Head itself, growing to it by a narrower 
Excrescency.’’ The point is then made that the prime minister has 
no legal sanction and is merely ‘‘meant for a Wen on the Body Poli- 
tic.’” Onee again supposed Fielding materials in the Address can 
be shown to have been familiar to other writers on the Champion. 

Of the other, unexpanded allusions in the Address it seems point- 
less to inquire. Most of them would have been available to any 
writer on political subjects. And if, for example, we assume that 
Ralph had begun his researches for the History in 1740, less than 
four years before the first volume appeared, then the brief refer- 
ences in the Address to Echard, Harrington, Prynne, Hale, Rapin, 
Cromwell, Monck and others have as good cause to be considered 
part of the background reading of a parliamentary historian as they 
have to be considered part of the legal curriculum of the Middle 
Temple.”* The mention of Jonathan Wild, which seems at first so 

24 Works, ed. Henley, xv, 301-05. 

25 1741 coll. ed., 1, 14. The “Mysterious Tale” is Milton’s “Of Reformation in 
England touching Church-Discipline” (1641). 


26 Dickson, who dated the Address from 1739, when Fielding was still a law 
student in the Middle Temple, felt the references in the first part of the 
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confirmatory, may be somewhat less so when it is realized that at 
least one other opposition journal had already seen the value of an 
analogy between Wild and the prime minister.*” Not only was this 
kind of analogy ‘in the air,’ so to speak, but it was also the kind of 
unamplified suggestion that Ralph, for instance, had in the past re- 
corded to the eventual benefit of his more eminent contemporary.” 

In conclusion, it seems fair to say that the argument from con- 
tent is as uncertain as that from style or that from newspaper hints. 
Recent evidence has indeed strengthened the association between 
Fielding’s journal and the Address. But it has not really resolved 
the question of authorship. James Ralph, whose example has often 
been used in this essay to point up dubieties in the ease for Fielding, 
is himself no better candidate.”® 


Address were to subjects and authors on which Fielding was working at the 
time. See Jensen, op. cit., p. 57. 

27 Common Sense of September 27, 1740, develops the comparison at some 
length. Reprinted in Patriot No. xvu, Friday, October 3, 1740, coll. ed., pp. 
367-68. 

28 See Helen Sard Hughes, “Fielding’s Indebtedness to James Ralph,” MP, 
XX (1922-23), 30-34. 

29The difficulties of determining more precisely Ralph’s hand in the 
Champion are explained by the anonymous author of An Historical View of 
the Principles, Characters, Persons .. . of Political Writers of Great Britain 
(London, 1740), p. 39, who describes Ralph as one “who has been sufficiently 
expos’d in the Dunciad, and whose Name was very industriously conceal’d, lest 
the Character of a Person so famous for Dulness might do Harm to the 
Paper.” Cited by Robert Webb Kenny, James Ralph, Author by Profession, 
unpub. PhD diss., Brown Univ., 1934. 
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AN IDENTIFICATION IN KEATS’S ODE TO PSYCHE 


In 1926 H. W. Garrod advanced a new interpretation of the clos- 
ing lines of Keats’s Ode to Psyche: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
In his interpretation Garrod identifies ‘‘the warm Love’’ with 
Psyche herself. ‘‘There shall be a ‘bright torch’ burning for her, 
and the casement shall be open to let her in at night... . The open 
window and the lighted torch—they are to admit and attract the 
timorous moth-goddess, who symbolizes melancholic love. . . . Keats 
has in fact identified the Psyche who is the soul (love’s soul) with 
the Psyche which means moth.’* In a footnote Garrod gives the 
linguistic evidence that makes the identification possible: the Greek 
word ‘‘Psyche’’ means both ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘moth”’ or ‘‘butterfly.’” 
He bolsters his case with an allusion to the identification in the 
first stanza of the Ode on Melancholy: 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche. 

In 1929 Nelson Sherwin Bushnell objected to Garrod’s interpre- 
tation on several grounds: (1) that the traditional story of Psyche 
identifies ‘‘Love’’ with Cupid; (2) that the open casement and 
lighted torch are traditional lures set by a lady for her lover; 
(3) that ‘‘Love’’ in Keats’s text begins with an upper case, though 
Garrod employs a lower case, letter; and (4) that the logic of the 
passage demands the presence not only of Psyche but of a second 
party.* In spite of Bushnell’s article, Garrod’s interpretation has 
found acceptance in important works that have appeared since 
1929, Claude Lee Finney in The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry’ ac- 
cepts this interpretation, basing his acceptance partly on Garrod’s 
evidence and partly on the fact that the double identity of Psyche 

1H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford, 1926), pp. 98-99. 

2 Garrod, p. 99, n. 1. 3 Garrod, loc. cit. 


4 “Notes on Professor Garrod’s Keats,” MLN, XLiv, 292-293. 
5 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936), 1, 619. 
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as soul and butterfly appears in Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, 
a favorite source-book of Keats. Dorothy Hewlett, more recently, in 
A Life of John Keats bases her acceptance on the earlier evidence 
plus the fact that in a letter written a few months later than the 
Ode Keats expresses the wish that he and Fanny Brawne were 
butterflies.* ‘‘I almost wish,’’ says Keats, ‘‘we were butterflies and 
liv’d but three summer days—three such days with you I could fill 
with more delight than fifty common years could ever contain.’” 
The interpretation advanced by Garrod can bear re-examination. 

Keats undoubtedly had read a passage in which Psyche was iden- 
tified with the butterfly. In the letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats which contains the Ode, he has this to say about Psyche: 
‘You must recollect that Psyche was not embodied as a goddess 
before the time of Apuleius the Platonist who lived after the 
A(u)gustan age, and consequently the Goddess was never wor- 
shipped or sacrificed to with any of the ancient fervor—and per- 
haps never thought of in the old religion.’’® Despite the differences 
of phraseology and even, to some extent, of idea Keats is undoubt- 
edly echoing this passage in Lempriére: ‘‘The word signifies the 
soul, and this personification of Psyche first mentioned by Apuleius, 
is posterior to the Augustan age, though still it is connected with 
ancient mythology.’ After the words that found their echo in the 
letter, Keats could hardly avoid reading the very next words in 
Lempriére. Here Psyche, or the soul, is symbolized by the butter- 
fly : ‘Psyche is generally represented with the wings of a butterfly, 
to intimate the lightness of the soul, of which the butterfly is the 
symbol, and on that account, among the ancients, when a man had 
just expired, a butterfly appeared fluttering above, as if rising 
from the mouth of the deceased.’ In another favorite source-book 
of Keats, Spence’s Polymetis, the butterfly is again identified as 
a symbol for Psyche, or the soul.” 

The Garrod interpretation requires that Psyche be identified 
not with the butterfly but with its fellow of the lepidoptera, the 
moth. Nothing is said in either Lempriére or Spence of an identi- 

6 Second edition revised and enlarged (New York, 1950), pp. 319-320. 

7 July 1, 1819; The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. 


H. Buxton Forman and Maurice Buxton Forman (New York, 1939), vim, 4. 
8 April 30, 1819; The Works, vii, 289-290. 


® John Lempriére, s.v. “Psyche,” A Classical Dictionary ... and a Chrono- 
logical Table, 6th ed., corrected (London, 1806). 
10 Ibid. 


11 Joseph Spence, Polymetis ..., 3rd ed. (London, 1774), p. 71. 
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fication of Psyche with the moth. The Greek word wuyn may in one 
of its meanings be translated as either butterfly or moth,’* but 
Keats was not a Greek scholar. Of course, the possibilities exist that 
Keats had an accidental scrap of knowledge of the Greek word, 
or that he followed a chain of association from butterfly to moth. 
These possibilities, however, lack evidence to support them. The 
identification in the Ode on Melancholy of Psyche with the ‘‘death- 
moth’’ is not so convineing as it seems on first examination. In the 
first stanza of the Ode on Melancholy Keats is listing things to be 
associated with forgetfulness, death, or melancholy in general: 
Lethe, wolf’s-bane, nightshade, yew-berries, the beetle, the death- 
moth, and the owl. He identifies Psyche not with the moth in gen- 
eral but with a symbol of death, the ‘‘death-moth,’”* and he also 
identifies Psyche with the beetle, with which no traditional connec- 
tion has been claimed. ‘‘Psyche’’ here is apparently not the goddess 
but a metaphor for soul state. The fact that one may, by delving 
into Greek scholarship, identify Psyche with the moth was proba- 
bly unknown to Keats, and the appearance of ‘‘Psyche’’ and the 
‘‘death-moth’’ in the same context in the Ode on Melancholy is 
probably a poetic coincidence. The passage in the letter to Fanny 
Brawne quoted by Miss Hewlett has less relevance than the lines in 
the Ode on Melancholy. We would still have to find our way from 
the butterflies of the passage to moths; and, in addition, the quality 
of butterflies that attracts Keats here is not their possible identi- 
fication with the soul but their being happy, though ephemeral, 
creatures. 

As Bushnell says, the traditional story of Cupid and Psyche 
identifies the Love that comes in the window with Cupid, not Psyche 
herself. Before he wrote the Ode to Psyche Keats had read the story 
of Cupid and Psvche in the form in which it first appeared, in the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, as translated by William Adlington. About 
1815 he had read another version of the story in the Spenserian 
stanzas of Mrs. Mary Tighe’s Psyche.** In spite of considerable 
differences in the two versions, both have Cupid as a lover who 
leaves at the approach of daylight and returns with the night. Both 
have an estranged Cupid whose final return will bring the happy 


12 Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, revised 
ed. (Oxford, 1951), m1, 2027. 

13 This is, no doubt, the death’s-head moth, a hawk-moth with markings re- 
sembling a skull on the back of the thorax. 

14 Finney, 1, 614. 
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conclusion of the story. The Ode itself fits the traditional pattern. 
The return of Cupid, or ‘‘Love,’’ seems clearly what is invited in 
the last two lines: 


A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
At the beginning of the poem Keats sees ‘‘two fair creatures, 
couched side by side,’’ who are, without any question, Cupid and 
Psyche: 


The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 
In I Stood Tiptoe (1816) ‘‘Love’’ is paired off with Psyche in 
such a context that the word can refer only to Cupid: 


So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 
On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touch’d. 
The ‘‘he, who first told’’ the story, is, of course, Apuleius. 

The ‘‘casement’’ and the ‘‘torch’’ of the Ode have bearing on 
the identity of ‘‘Love.’’ Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche waits at the ‘‘case- 
ment’’ for her missing lover.** Gittings suggests that Keats may 
have had more immediate inspiration for the casement as he wrote: 
‘‘He was living with Fanny Brawne next door, at a wall’s thick- 
ness; French windows opened into the garden from her house, just 
as they did from his. Here was the setting for the Ode to Psyche, 
with its hint of love always impending, just around the corner.’”* 

The torch offers somewhat more difficulty. Garrod has Psyche 
using it to attract herself as a moth back to her room. Bushnell 
points out that this custom would result in her being singed to 
death.2* In both Apuleius and Mrs. Tighe the well-nigh-fatal light 
by which Psyche spies on Cupid comes from a lamp, not a torch.” 
This fact and the unclouded happiness of the ending of the Ode 
rule out the possibility that the disclosure scene in the Cupid and 
Psyche story may be the origin of Keats’s torch. The Cupid in 
Lempriére and in Spence who carries a lighted torch in his hand, 


15 Canto IV, stanza 21, line 6. 

16 Robert Gittings, John Keats: The Living Year (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1954), p. 128. 

17 P, 293. 

18 Lucius Apuleius, The Golden Ass, trans. William Adlington, Loeb Classical 
Library (London and New York, 1924), pp. 232-233; Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche, 
Canto IT, stanzas 20-27. 
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with which he tries to burn a butterfly, or Psyche, also probably 
contributes nothing to the ‘‘bright torch’’ of the Ode.?® ‘‘The warm 
Love’’ is certainly not going to torture Psyche with fire. A much 
more likely contribution comes at the end of Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche 
when two converging tapers mark the reunion of Cupid and 
Psyche.”° The ‘‘bright torch’’ may be the torch of Hymenaeus, 
God of marriage, mentioned in another of Keats’s source books, 
Tooke’s Pantheon.” The tribulations are over and the pair are 
wedded in happiness. Bushnell makes an interesting general sug- 
gestion, to which I have referred earlier, ‘‘The opened window and 
the flaming torch have served since time immemorial as a lure and 
a signal for the lover that walketh in darkness.’’”?? Whatever mean- 
ing or combination of meanings we prefer for the ‘‘bright torch,’’ 
every acceptable solution requires the presence of someone in addi- 
tion to Psyche, and the other person must be Cupid. 

Finally the logic of the poem is not friendly to Garrod’s identi- 
fication of ‘‘Love’’ with Psyche herself. Garrod’s identifications 
are too complicated. First Psyche, who is the soul, is identified with 
the moth-goddess, who in turn, symbolizes melancholic love. The 
soul is now symbolized by melancholic love. These two are now com- 
bined to make the soul equivalent to love’s soul and finally to 
**Love.’’ Bushnell sums up the implausibility of the Garrod inter- 
pretation, ‘‘Even Professor Garrod’s startling identification of 
the soul with love’s soul can hardly render plausible his suggestion 
that Keats is promising to Psyche an open window and a lighted 
candle—traditionally fatal to moths! — by which she may attract 


herself in the guise of a moth to her own sanctuary.’”* _ 
Florida State University GEORGE YOST, JR. 





MONTAIGNE AND DANTEL’S “TO SIR THOMAS EGERTON” 


In 1603 Samuel Daniel prefaced the first edition of Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne with lines indicative of warm admiration 
for the essayist, whom he calls ‘‘ This Prince.’’ He was glad, he said, 
to stand ‘‘So neere to him whom I do so much loue.’” In the same 





19 Lempriére, “Cupido”; Spence, pp. 70, 71. 

20 Canto VI, stanza 53. 

21 Andrew Tooke, The Pantheon (London, 1781), p. 123. 
22 P, 293. 23 Ibid. 


1 The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Samuel Daniel, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(London, 1885), 1, 291. All other quotations from Daniel are from Poems and 
A Defence of Ryme, ed. A. C. Sprague (London, 1950)., 
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year he published his six verse epistles, one of which, ‘‘To Sir 
Thomas Egerton,’’ suggests a kind of ‘‘nearness’’ which no critic 
‘ has hitherto pointed out.? Specifically, his debt seems to have been 
to Montaigne’s last essay, ‘‘Of Experience.’’ 

A part of this influence lies in the tenor and substance of the 
poem, Sir Thomas was administrative head of the legal profession 
in England, and Daniel uses the epistle to remind him not only of 
the proper function of law, but of its all-too-frequent shortcomings. 
The thing that should be ‘‘The strongest fastning of societie’’ we 
often see 


Remaine concussed with vncertaintie, 
And seeme to foster rather than withstand 
Contention, and embrace obscuritie ... 


It is not wisdom, but mere cunning 


Which so imbroyles the state of truth with brawles, 
And wrappes it vp in strange confusednesse 

As if it liu’d immur’d within the walls, 

Of hideous termes fram’d out of barbarousnesse 
And forraine Customes, the memorials 

Of our subiection, and could neuer be 

Deliu’red but by wrangling subtiltie.s 


The real purpose of law is to provide a ‘‘seate of Equitie,’’ 


Which Equitie being the soule of Law 

The life of Iustice, and the Spirite of right, 
Dwell’s not in written Lines, or liues in awe 
Of Bookes ... .4 


Winding his way into ‘‘Of Experience,’’ Montaigne anticipates 
Daniel virtually point by point in his recital of the defects of the 
legal profession. He wonders why it is that in ‘‘law matters’’ man 


findes no manner or way to declare himselfe or his meaning, that admits not 
some doubt or contradiction: Unlesse it be, that the Princes of this art apply- 
ing themselves with a particular attention, to invent and chuse artificiall 
cunning clauses, have so plodded and poized every syllable; canvased and sifted 
so exquisitely every seame and quiddity, that they are now so entangled and so 
confounded in the infinity of figures and so severall-small partitions, that they 
can no more come within the compasse of any order, or prescription, or certaine 
understanding. 


This cunning obscurantism breeds dissension : 


. in subdividing their suttleties or quiddities, [lawyers] teach men to multi- 
ply doubts: and by extending and diversifying difficulties; they lengthen and 


2 For a tracing of parallels between Daniel’s “Defence of Ryme” and certain 
of Montaigne’s essays, see J. I. M. Stewart, in Review of English Studies, 1x 
(1933), 311-312 . 

3 Cf. ll. 13-52 (Sprague, pp. 101-102). 

4 Ll. 125-128 (ibid., pp. 104-105). 
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amplifie, they scatter and disperse them. In sowing and retailing of questions, 
they make the World to fructifie and abound in uncertainty, in quarrels, in 
sutes and in controversies.5 
A little later he complains that ‘‘we obscure and bury understand- 
ing. We discover it no more but at the mercy of so many Courts, 
Barres, or Plea-benches.’’ Equity is glossed out of existence, and 
law becomes ‘‘a lively testimony of humane imbecility.’’® 

More specific parallels exist between the essay and Daniel’s 
epistle. For example, Montaigne interprets the multiplying of laws 
as a vain attempt to take into account the diversity of human ex- 
perience, for no matter how many are the laws, they have ‘‘no pro- 
portion, with the infinite diversity of humane accidents. The multi- 
plying of our inventions shall never come to the variation of ex- 
amples.’ Simple natural law—or none at all—would be prefera- 
ble; for that reason the Spanish King Ferdinand excluded lawyers 
from certain colonies in the Indies, believing them to practice ‘‘a 
Science that of her owne nature engendreth altercation and divi- 
sion... .’’ He was disturbed ‘‘lest controversies, sutes or pro- 
cesses should people that new found world.’”* 

Daniel echoes the comment on law’s divisive nature: 


... her interpretations and our deedes, 
Vnto a like infinitie arise, 

As be’ng a Science, that by nature breeds 
Contention, strife and ambiguities ... .9 


Furthermore, he supports this passage by an allusion to the same 
ruler and a paraphrase, largely, of Montaigne’s comment on Ferdi- 
nand’s anxiety about his colonies, 


Lest their new setting, shaken with debate, 

Might take but slender roote, and so not rise 

To any perfect growth of firme estate, 

For hauing not this skill, how to contend, 

Th’ vnnourisht strife would quickely make an end.10 


In this same context Montaigne quotes Quintilian: Difficultatem 
facit doctrina, Daniel uses the tag as a marginal note and applies 
it to lawyers, 


Whose learning rather let men farther out, 
And opened wider passages of doubt.11 


A little earlier in the essay Montaigne had found ‘‘but little rela- 


5 Everyman ed. of the Florio translation, 111, 324. 

6 Ibid., pp. 325-328. 7 Ibid., p. 323. 8 Ibid., p. 324. Italics are mine. 
9 LI. 85-88 (Sprague, p. 103). Italics are mine. 

10 LI}. 96-100 (ibid., p. 104). 

11 L]. 107-108 (loc. cit.) ; ef. Montaigne, mm, 324. 
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tion betweene our actions, that are in perpetuall mutation, and the 
fixed and unmoveable lawes.’”* As Daniel has it, 


. . no proportion can there be betwixt 
Our actions which in endlesse motion are 
And th’ Ordinances which are always fizt.13 


Nature’s rules, says Montaigne, have been distorted by philosophers: 


They falsifie them, and present her to us with a painted face, too-high in colour 
and over-much sophisticated; whence arise so many different pourtraits of so 
uniforme a subject. As she hath given us feete to goe withall, so hath she en- 
dowed us with wisedome to direct our life. A wisedome not so ingenious, sturdy 
and pompous, as that of their invention; but yet easie, quiet and salutairie.14 


For Daniel the rules of nature become ‘‘the state of truth,’’ which 


... dwells free in the open plaine, 
Vneurious, Gentile, easie of accesse: 
Certaine vnto it selfe, of equall vaine, 

One face, one colour, one assurednesse ; 

It’s Falshood that is intricate, and vaine, 
And needes these laborinths of subtilnesse.15 


The epistle parallels the essay again in the assertion that law 
tends to become sacrosanct, and impervious even to common sense. 
Montaigne finds that innocence itself, once involved in due process, 
is in sharp peril. Laws are maintained, ‘‘not because they are essen- 
tially just, but because they are lawes. It is the mysticall foundation 
of their authority ; they have none other... . .’”° Similarly, Daniel 
points out that equity adjusts itself to ‘‘th’occasions of humanitie,’’ 

When surly Law, sterne, and vnaffable, 
Cares onely but it selfe to satisfie: 

And often, innocencie skarse defends, 

As that which on no circumstance depends.17 

In view of these frequent parallels—and in view of the strong 
possibility that Daniel had been reading Florio’s translation in 
manuscript not long before**—it taxes credulity less to assume that 
the epistle owes a debt to the essay than to imagine that all is coin- 
cidence.?® 

12 Montaigne, 111, 323. Italics are mine. 

13 L}]. 110-112 (Sprague, p. 104). Italics are mine. 

14 Montaigne, Il1, 332. Italics are mine. 

15 L]. 53-58 (Sprague, p. 102). Italics are mine. The figure seems to have 
appealed to Daniel; he uses it in both the “Defence of Ryme” (Sprague, p. 157) 
and in the verse epistle “To the Countess of Cumberland” (ibid., pp. 111-112). 

16 Montaigne, Il, 328-331. 

17 LI. 137-140 (Sprague, p. 105). 

18 Frances Yates (John Florio, The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare’s 
England [Cambridge, 1934], p. 213) thinks the work existed in ms. form as early 


as 1598. 
19 When Daniel compares the artful dodges of lawyers to the “heads of 
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This is not to say, of course, that ‘‘To Sir Thomas Egerton’’ is 
merely ‘‘Of Experience’’ in ottava rima. Most of the essay Daniel 
ignores, and he gives his own flavor to what he uses. Whereas for 
Montaigne jurisprudence is interesting precisely because it is no 
less a jumble than experience and reason themselves, Daniel 
is by no means so thoroughgoing a skeptic. He finds in the short- 
comings of law, not the inescapable blunderings of finite minds, 
but the un-English relics of ‘‘barbarousnesse’’ and ‘‘forraine Cus- 
tomes.’’*° To these he attributes perhaps his favorite béte noire, 
‘*never ending Altercation,’’ and he confidently invites Sir Thomas 
to restore justice and tranquillity by ‘‘Sending contention home.’’ 
Montaigne would have been less sanguine in his expectations, but 
Daniel draws upon him for material which allows him to combine 
earnest advice with adroit compliment. The opening pages of ‘‘ Ex- 


perience’’ seem to have provided a useful arsenal. 
Purdue University RAYMOND HIMELICK 


GULLIVER IN LUGGNAGG: A POSSIBLE SOURCE 


Gulliver, after having finished his account of the immortal 
Struldbruggs, remarks that the story ‘‘might be some Entertainment 
to the Reader, because it seems to be a little out of the common 
Way.’’ ‘‘It is very probable,’’ he adds later, ‘‘that the Japanese 
Authors may have given some Account of the Struldbruggs,’’ and, 
since he does not know the language, Gulliver expresses hope that 
‘‘the Dutch upon this Notice will be curious and able enough to 
supply my Defects.’’! On the basis of this statement, W. A. Eddy, 
in his discussion of the Struldbrugg episode,’ suggests Wasobyée, a 
Japanese travel-tale, as a possible source for Swift’s Struldbrugg 
episode. Wasdbyée, in his many adventures, visits giants, pedants, 
and immortals, and his tale resembles Gulliver’s Travels in many 
respects. That Swift knew this work at all, however, is, as Eddy 
himself admits, not probable. B. H. Chamberlain, who discovered 





Hydra springing out of death” (line 75), one wonders if even this common- 
place allusion came to mind because Montaigne had used it in a similar context 
(111, 328). 

' 20 A characteristic placing of blame with Daniel. In Musophilus, for example, 
he laments that religion is at the mercy of “the Norman subtleties” (line 698) ; 
and in the Historie he speaks wistfully of the straightforward brevity of pre- 
Norman law in England (Grosart, v, 167-168). 


i Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. 199. Hereafter 


cited as HD. " 
2 Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 165-170. 
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the Wasdby6e in Japan, wrote that the edition which he found bore 
a publication date of 1774.3 Although the Wasdbyée legend in Ja- 
pan is an old one, no evidence has been brought forward to show 
that any edition of the Japanese work was printed before the date 
which Chamberlain has given us. Chamberlain’s partial translation, 
furthermore, is the only Western translation of the work which I 
have been able to find. It is therefore quite difficult to make a case 
for Swift’s acquaintance with the story, but Gulliver’s statement 
about ‘‘ Japanese Authors’’ still remains to be reckoned with. 

A work which Swift would have had a better opportunity to con- 
sult is Englebert Kaempfer’s The History of Japan, printed in 
London, in two folio volumes, 1727. Kaempfer (1651-1716) was 
physician to the Dutch Embassy at the Emperor’s Court in Japan. 
According to his translator, who gives an account of Kaempfer in 
the preface to the work, Kaempfer died in 1716 after having first 
published Amoenitates Exoticae (1712), a preliminary account of 
his experiences in the Far East not including Japan. The History 
itself was ready for the press at the time of Kaempfer’s death. Sir 
Hans Sloane, secretary to the Royal Society (1693-1712) and presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians (1719-1735), purchased the 
still-unprinted manuscript, which was written in High German, and 
had it translated. Thus, although the History was published April 
27th, 1727, the manuscript itself may have been available in Eng- 
land as early as 1716, 7. e., after Kaempfer’s death. The translator, 
John Gaspar Scheuchzer (1702-1729), was a German who took his 
degree at Zurich in 1722, became Sloane’s librarian in England, was 
admitted as a Fellow of the Royal Society on May 14th, 1724, and 
died on April 10th, 1729.* An English translation of the MS. may 
therefore have existed as early as 1722, after Scheuchzer received 
his Zurich degree. 

The subscription list for The History of Japan prefixes with 
an asterisk the names of those who ‘‘subscrib’d for the Large 
Paper.’’ Under ‘‘C’’ appears ‘‘*The Right Honourable JOHN Lord 
CARTERET.”’’ It is well known that Carteret arrived in Ireland 
October 22nd, 1724, and that Swift enjoyed a certain degree of 
intimacy with the family. It is not impossible that Swift could 
8 << Wasdbyée, the Japanese Gulliver,’’ Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, vil (1889), 288. 

4See Thomas Thomson, History of the Royal Society (London, 1812), app. 


IV, p. xxxvi. See also the prefatory matter in the modern edition of The 
tory of Japan (Glasgow, 1906), pp. xiii-xix. 
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have heard of the Kaempfer work from Carteret at the time the 
latter was solicited for the subscription. Another opportunity for 
access to the History came when Swift visited England in 1726 
with the manuscript of Gulliver. There were, as we know, final re- 
visions. 

It is a curious fact that many of the common elements in Japan 
voyage literature—the waiting-period before the visitor can be pre- 
sented at court, the procession to the palace, the obeisance to the 
emperor’—are summarized not in Gulliver’s visit to Japan itself 
(Bk. III. ch. XI), but in his sojourn at Luggnagg. This latter visit, 
in fact, bears a close similarity to Kaempfer’s account of Tokyo. 

Describing his arrival at Jedo (Tokyo), Kaempfer says: ‘‘ [ Ord- 
ers were given] to keep us close to our apartments, and to suffer no 
body to come up to us, besides our own servants, which orders they 
never fail strictly to comply with .. . . On the 28th of March, the 
two Imperial Commissioners . . . sent their Secretaries to ac- 
quaint us, that we should have our audience from the Emperor the 
next morning’’ (m1, 525-528). 

Compare Gulliver: ‘‘The Officer said, I must be confined till 
he could receive Orders from Court, for which he would write im- 
mediately, and hoped to receive an Answer in a Fortnight. I was 
carried to a convenient Lodging, with a Centry placed at the Door; 

. I was invited [variant: visited] by several Persons, .. . 
Tue Dispatch came from Court about the Time we expected’’ (HD, 
p. 188). 

Then Kaempfer and his companions set out for court: ‘‘ We three 
Dutchmen, and our second Interpreter, rode on horseback, behind 
each other .... Our Resident, or Captain, as the Japanese call 
him, came after us carried in a Norimon, and was followed by our 
old chief interpreter carried in a Cangos. The procession was clos’d 
by the rest of our servants and retinue, walking a foot at proper 
distances, so far as they were permitted to follow us’’ (m, 529). 

Compare Gulliver: ‘‘It [the dispatch from court] contained a 
Warrant for conducting me and my Retinue .. . by a Party of 
Ten Horse. All my Retinue was that poor Lad for an Interpreter, 
whom I persuaded into my Service. At my humble Request we 
had each of us a Mule to ride on’’ (HD, p. 188). 

As Kaempfer and his company come into the presence of the 


5Cf., for instance, The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan (London, 
1900), pp. 129-130. 
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courtiers: ‘‘They ery’d out aloud Hollanda Captain, which was the 
signal for him to draw near, and make his obeisances. Accordingly 
he ecrawl’d on his hands and knees, to a place shew’d him, between 
the presents rang’d in due order on one side, and the place, where 
the Emperor sat, on the other, and then kneeling, he bow’d his 
forehead quite down to the ground, and so crawl’d backwards like 
a crab, without uttering one single word . . . . Nor are there any 
more ceremonies observ’d in the audience he gives, even to the 
greatest and most powerful Princes of the Empire’’ (m, 531). 

Compare Gulliver: ‘‘I was commanded to crawl upon my Belly, 
and lick the Floor as I advanced; . . . And I have seen a great 
Lord with his Mouth so crammed, that when he had crept to the 
proper Distance from the Throne, he was not able to speak a Word 

. when I had crept within four Yards of the Throne, I raised 

my self gently upon my Knees, . . . striking my Forehead seven 
Times against the Ground, I pronounced the following Words 
.... May your celestial Majesty out-live the Sun, eleven Moons 
and an half’’ (HD, pp. 188-189).® 

Then Kaempfer is questioned by the Emperor: ‘‘ We were ask’d a 
thousand ridiculous and impertinent questions. Thus for instance, 
they desir’d to know, in the first place, how old each of us was, 
and what was his name’’ (nm, 534). Gulliver mentions that he 
‘‘answered as many Questions as his Majesty could put in above 
an Hour’’ (HD, pp. 189-190). 

One of the questions which the Emperor put to Kaempfer is ra- 
ther interesting and may justify the large number of perhaps trivi- 
al similarities mentioned above. The Emperor asks, says the author: 


Whether our European Physicians did not search after some Medicine to ren- 
der people immortal, as the Chinese Physicians had done for many hundred 
years? Whether we had made any considerable progress in this search, and 
which was the last remedy conducive to long life, that had been found out 
in Europe? To which I return’d in answer, That very many European Physi- 
cians had long labour’d to find out some Medicine, which should have the vir- 
tue of prolonging humane life, and preserving people in health to a great age; 
and having thereupon been ask’d, which I thought the best? I answer’d, that 
I always took that to be the best which was found out last, till experience 
taught us a better: and being further ask’d, which was the last? I answer’d, a 


6 This type of greeting, which suggests the Struldbrugg theme, is not men- 
tioned in Kaempfer, but it does appear with reference to China in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages (Glasgow, 1904), v1, 368: “And whensoever any of his chiefe Magis- 
trates speaketh unto him, he calleth him VAN-SVI, signifying thereby that 
he wisheth tenne thousands of yeeres unto him.” For Hakluyt, see the Sales 
Catalogue to Swift’s library, entry no. 552 in Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s 
Library (Cambridge, 1932). 
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certain Spirituous Liquor, which could keep the humors of our body fluid and 
comfort the spirits. This general answer prov’d not altogether satisfactory, 
but I was quickly desir’d to let them know the name of this excellent Medi- 
cine, upon which, knowing that whatever was esteem’d by the Japanese, had 
long and high sounded names, I return’d in answer, it was the Sal volatile 
Oleosum Sylvij. This name was minuted down behind the lattices, for which 
purpose, I was commanded to repeat it several times. (II, 534) 

Eddy (p. 71) has asserted that before the possibility of Wasdbyoe 
as a source for Gulliver’s Travels is dismissed, some satisfactory in- 
terpretation must be made of the passage in Bk. IIT. ch. XI which 
refers to ‘‘ Japanese Authors.’’ Until new evidence can be brought 
forward to clarify the relation of Wasdbyde to English literature,’ 
Kaempfer’s work appears to be a more likely source for Swift’s 
association of the Japanese with the immortality wish. 

University of Texas J. LEEDS BARROLL 


SOLOMON MENDES, A FRIEND OF THE POETS 


In the course of an examination of a comparatively little-known 
eighteenth-century periodical, The British Magazine and Review; 
or Universal Miscellany (Printed for Harrison & Co., No. 18, 
Paternoster-Row), I came upon a series oi seven letters written to 
one Solomon Mendes (or Mendez). The writers were Richard Sav- 
age, James Thomson, John Armstrong, and Robert Dodsley; the 
correspondence is evidently little known to most students of the 
eighteenth century. Thus, although the most recent biography of 
Savage contains an appendix listing ‘‘all the letters written either 
by Savage or to him, of which a substantial part of the text has 
survived,’’ the letter to Mendes is not listed. I find no mention of 
Mendes in the biographies of Thomson by Morel (1895), Macaulay 
(1908), or Grant (1951). Nor are the three letters from Thomson 
to Mendes reprinted in any study of the poet that I have seen.? 





7 Professor Tsunoda, of Columbia University, has informed me by corre- 
spondence that an article entitled “Wasobyoe no shussho” (“The Origin of 
Wasobyoe’”’) appears in the periodical Shin-gakkai, which is not available in 
the American libraries I have consulted. 


1 Clarence Tracy, The Artificial Bastard (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 153- 
154. 


2 Part of one of the letters (Thomson to Mendes, 21 July, 1737) is reprinted, 
however, by Professor A. D. McKillop in The Rice Institute Pamphlets, xxxvu1 
(1951), No. 2, p. 99. I learn from Professor McKillop that he had much earlier 
remarked the three letters (and the two poems I quote later). He has compared 
the letter of Nov. 8, 1744, with the original at Haverford and has found the 
printed text quite accurate. 
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Strauss’s study of Robert Dodsley has nothing to say of Mendes, 
and Professor Lewis M. Knapp, in a long article on ‘‘ Dr. John Arm- 
strong, Litterateur,’’* does not mention Mendes in the roll of Arm- 
strong’s friends. All but one of the letters to Mendes are reprinted 
from The British Magazine and Review in Cecil Roth’s Anglo-Jewish 
Letters (1158-1917) (London, 1938), pp. 105-114, headed by a brief 
biographical note on Solomon Mendes. Almost nothing is known of 
this person. A Solomon Mendes who died on January 7, 1762, in 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, may have been the recipient of the let- 
ters. The text of the letters in Roth’s collection is not without error, 
the closing sentences of Thomson’s letter to Mendes of 21 July, 
1737, being rendered unintelligible by what appears to be the drop- 
ping out of an entire line of type.* 

Mr. Roth prints a letter from Solomon Mendes to Thomas Birch 
that will serve to show how he and Moses Mendes, the poet and 
dramatist, have been confused. Mendes writes, from ‘‘Clapton in 
Hackney, ye 5th Sep’. 1738,”’ 


Sir 
We are obliged to defer our Journey till Thursday instead of Wednesday, 
when if you please we’ll call on you in ye morning about 9 o’clock. I hope it will 


suit you then equally: if not, it will be great pain to, 8", 

Your most humble servant, 

Sol. Mendes 

To the Reverend Dr. Birch. 
The letter is printed from BM. Add. MS. 4314, f. 10, and is made 
completely understandable by a letter from Savage to Birch, repro- 
duced between pp. 130 and 131 of Tracy’s Artificial Bastard. In 
this letter, dated Sept. 1, 1738, Savage informs Birch that Mr. 
Mendes and his family will call on him on ‘‘ Wednesday next’’ to 
take him to see the ‘‘Earl of Burlington’s House and Gardens.’’ 
Others of the party will be Savage himself and ‘‘Dr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Thomson.’’ Mendes’ letter, just quoted, postpones this out- 
ing one day. Professor Clarence Tracy mentions Mendes three times 
in his biography of Richard Savage. The first time (p. 131) is in 
connection with the proposed outing; there no first name appears. 
On page 138, however, he appears as ‘‘Moses Mendes,’’ and the 
Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope (x, 100-101) is cited in a note for 


8 PMLA, 11x (1944), 1019-1058. 

4 ‘But, I am afraid, he will never consent to one half of our species [losing 
their bodies. All the senses,] I am ——s will be stiff against such a 
ears.“ The words I have bracketed are not in Roth’s text. The letter 

rom Thomson which Roth dates June 30, 1741, should be dated June 10. 
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Mendes’ subscription to the fund for Savage. No first name is given 
Mendes in Elwin-Courthope. G. B. Hill adds to the confusion by 
identifying the Mendes of Elwin-Courthope as John Mendes.° 
One fact emerges from this tangle of names: Solomon Mendes and 
Moses Mendes are not the same man, and one can no longer assume 
without fresh evidence that Moses Mendes helped support Savage. 
Indeed, it seems that Solomon was the philanthropist.® 

Since all the letters but one are available in Roth’s book, I shall 
reprint only the missing letter from the British Magazine and Re- 
view for October, 1782, p. 259. 


To Solomon Mendes, Esq, 
Nov. 8th, 1744. 
DEAR SIR, 
I received yours, and thank you for this kind instance of your friendship. If 
it is in a bank-bill, inclose it, and bid Mr. Foster the waterman take care of 
it, as being of value; but should it be in money, even give it him to bring to 
me: he is a very honest man. 

Were you to see me just now, you might have revenge for the many barbarous 
laughs I have indulged at you, when apparelled in all the magnificence of a 
blistering. Nay, I am very near being under the blessed influence of a blister 
this very moment—and yet, I dare say, you would be sorry to see me. I have 
really been very ill for some days past of a cold and sore throat, the swelling 
of the glands behind the ear, that truly torment me. My throat is so sore that 
I cannot eat; nay, which is worse, I cannot drink—only gulp something, ever 
with immense pain. I had a sharp-pointed little knife, directed by a skilful 
surgeon’s hand, in my throat to-day, but with little ease. The worst of it is, 
the Muses, these daughters of continual delight, abhor such a state. If your 
experience can suggest any thing, tell it me. I am at present true superstition, 
all ear and belief.—Or if any of your divine friends, favoured of the God of 
Health, are near you, ask them.—Send Dr. James’s Vol. by the waterman; 1 
shall read it with great pleasure and instruction. Lend me also a Natural His- 
tory you have of Barbadoes.7—The first time I am in town, I will have 
the sincere pleasure of passing an evening with you. I will tell you more; so 
soon as I get well, I will learn to set a true invaluable value upon health. Re- 
member me, with the most affectionate friendship, to Mrs. Mendes, Miss Esther, 
and all your good family. 

Most sincerely and affectionately, 
Yours, &e. 
J. THOMSON 


Two poems ascribed to Thomson, which have never been collected 
in his works, are also to be found in The British Magazine and Re- 
view ; they appear in the poetry section for November, 1782, p. 379. 


5 Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, u, 415, n. 1. 

6 Various bearers of the Mendes (or Mendez) name can be traced in the index 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1731-1786. The list of subscribers prefixed 
to Henry Carey’s Dramatick Works (1743) contains the following names: 
Mr James Mendez, Mr Moses Mendez, Sen. and Jun., Mr Jacob Mendez, Miss 
Mendez, and Mrs Sarah Mendez Da Costa. 

7 The reference is almost surely to Dr. Robert James’s Medicinal Dictionary 
(1743). The earliest Natural History of Barbados I have found is dated 1750. 
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Both poems are epitaphs on members of the Mendes family. The 
first, reprinted by Roth, is entitled Epitaph on Solomon Mendes, 
Esq. It reads 

Here lies a man who never liv’d, 

Yet still from death was flying; 

Who, if not sick, was never well; 

And dy’d—for fear of dying! 
It is clear from Thomson’s letter to Mendes, dated June 30, 1741, 
that the latter was something of a hypochondriac. If the Solomon 
Mendes of the epitaph was the one who died in 1762, some fourteen 
years after Thomson’s death, Thomson must have written a facetious 
epitaph for a living friend. There is no reason to think that the 
epitaph was for Moses Mendes, who outlived Thomson and wrote a 
memorial tribute to him in the opening stanza of his poem The Sea- 
sons, In Imitation of Spenser. The second epitaph, another jesting 
performance, is on ‘‘Mr. Jacob Mendes’’ and reads 

Here Jacob lies, grave, just, and sage, 
The chastest person of the age: 
Who, had he been in Joseph’s place, 

Had dy’d, not run away—Alas! 
I have found two Jacobs in the Gentleman’s Magazine and in Mus- 
grave’s Obituary: one died in 1752, four years after Thomson’s 
death; the other on January 11, 1747. It would seem, then, from 
the letters and these two poems that Thomson was on terms of in- 
timacy with several members of a rich family of Jewish merchants. 

Michigan State University ARTHUR SHERBO 


GILDON’S NEW REHEARSAL AGAIN 


In his recent note ‘‘Lord Halifax in Gildon’s New Rehearsal’” 
G. L. Anderson adduces evidence that the character of Sir Indolent 
Easie, a wit who takes part in the tavern-discussion of Rowe’s plays 
which constitutes Gildon’s pamphlet, is modeled after Charles 
Montagu, Lord Halifax. Although I have no quarrel with this 
identification, I should like to suggest that Freeman and Truewit, 
the principal critics in the discussion, are not mere borrowings from 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal, as Mr. Anderson contends, but representa- 
tions of Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. 


1 PQ, xxx (1954), 423-426. 
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While it is indeed true that Freeman and Truewit originated in 
Johnson and Smith of The Rehearsal, they differ from their ances- 
tors in at least one respect: they address each other as ‘‘Jo’’ and 
‘‘Dick,’’ whereas the only Christian name provided by Buckingham 
for his two lay-crities in The Rehearsal is ‘‘Frank,’’ by which 
Johnson calls Smith in the opening speech of the play. That this 
should be the result of coincidence is unlikely, for even such a 
seribbler as Gildon must have been aware that he was linking the 
Christian names of two men whose association was very close. 
Furthermore, it is Joseph Freeman who, like Joseph Addison, has 
the leader’s position; Dick Truewit, the visitor from the country, 
respectfully asks his opinion of the state of poetry.? One might add, 
however, that Gildon gives Truewit (or Steele) fair treatment by 
allowing him to criticize Rowe’s works as fluently as his companion. 

While it might be urged that few writers or none would have 
dared to take such liberties with the austere Addison as to address 
him informally with a nickname and to attribute language to him 
which borders on the indecent, the fact is that Gildon’s bitter cari- 
eature of Pope as Sawney Dapper in the pamphlet was adequate 
compensation. On the other hand, it is not difficult to picture Addi- 
son delivering some severe remarks on Rowe, for the two men were 
never intimate, despite Rowe’s perfervid Whiggism. In fact, the 
close acquaintance of Pope and Rowe, although considered by 
Gildon in A New Rehearsal to be hypocrisy on Pope’s part, may well 
have put Addison out of sympathy with Rowe. 

A New Rehearsal hardly rises above the level of tedious, pedantic 
carping; yet this minor Whig swearing-piece must be conceded a 
small degree of interest for Gildon’s appraisal of the personalities 
of Rowe and Pope, and perhaps of Halifax, Addison, and Steele. 


Stanford University MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN 


2.4 New Rehearsal (London, 1714), p. 3. 
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